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this  fact  more  strikingly  by  contrast.  Only  recently  an 
English  critic  correctly  remarked:  “Brains  are  far  more 
appreciated  in  French  society  than  money.”  A  condition 
readily  discernible  confirms  this  statement.  Most  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  France  of  today  have  achieved  their 
success  through  intellectual  merit.  Innumerable  examples 
of  this  can  of  course  be  found  among  the  leading  figures  of 
French  literature.  But  this  is  also  the  case  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  most  brilliant  men  of  letters  are  not  uncom¬ 
monly  found  to  be  of  lowly  birth.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
remarkable  to  note  this  condition  in  reference  to  the  men 
in  public  life.  While  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
republican  Austria,  an  appreciable  part  of  the  governing 
class  is  drawn  from  among  the  noble  or  the  wealthy  fam¬ 
ilies,  in  France  a  striking  majority  of  the  higher  officials 
of  the  government  have  risen  to  leadership  from  the  most 
obscure  of  peasant  families  by  sheer  force  of  intellectual 
effort.  One  must  remember  that  in  France  there  still  exists 
an  aristocracy  composed  of  the  descendants  of  such  old, 
noble  families  as  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bonapartes.  This 
of  course  differentiates  France  from  the  great  American 
commonwealth,  where  one  also  finds  countless  examples  of 
self-made  men  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government.  Still 
another  point  is  obvious  to  the  disinterested  observer  of 
both  countries,  namely  that  in  France  there  is  a  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  number  of  instances  of  men  acquiring  promin¬ 
ence  through  the  influence  of  wealth  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wise  parents  in  the  peasant  classes  are  conscious  of 
this  condition,  and  make  every  effort  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  They  incessantly  urge  and  encourage  their 
children  to  acquire  an  education.  Indeed  today,  if  a  boy 
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from  the  petite  bourgeoise  has  assimilated  a  reasonable 
amount  of  learning,  if  he  speak  his  own  language  with 
fluency  and  precision,  and  if  he  be  gifted  with  natural  good 
manners — which  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  among 
the  French — there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
“true-born  gentleman.’’  The  soil  of  France,  which  nourished 
such  intellectual  giants  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Moliere, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  continues  to  be  fruitful. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  remarked  concerning  the 
French  social  standard,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  refute  a 
false  conception  of  the  French  character.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  there  seems  to  prevail  a  reputation  of  the 
French  as  a  frivolous  and  reckless  pleasure-seeking  people. 
An  elderly  lady,  whom  I  had  been  told  had  traveled  exten¬ 
sively,  referred  to  Paris  as  “the  music  hall  of  the  world.” 
A  subsequent  conversation  with  this  harsh  critic  brought 
out  an  explanation  of  her  erroneous  judgment.  She  had 
formed  an  opinion  of  France  from  the  very  small  proportion 
of  the  French  people  which  she  met  in  those  haunts  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  which,  as  a  prominent  official  once  told  me,  cater 
exclusively  “d  une  clientele  etrangere” — to  foreigners.  Of 
course  I  was  surprised  not  a  little  to  find  that  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  impression  of  the  French  could  have  taken  root  in  the 
mind  of  a  person  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  better. 
What  would  Americans  think  of  a  Frenchman  who  should 
judge  the  American  people  from  those  one  meets  in  the 
Chinatown  of  New  York  or  the  colored  districts  of  Chicago? 
To  generalize  from  a  few  instances  is  a  danger  which  al¬ 
ways  besets  travelers. 

Certainly  the  French  are  delighted  by  the  brighter  and 
more  amusing  aspect  of  things.  This  inner  joyousness  of 
life  is  one  of  the  graces  of  the  French  character.  But  they 
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have  a  weakness  which  is  as  difficult  to  explain  as  it  is  to 
understand.  They  tend  to  conceal  their  virtues  with  a 
strong  shyness,  while  they  boldly  exhibit  their  vices.  In 
this  respect  Jean  Girandoux  correctly  refers  to  his  country¬ 
men  as  “les  fanfarons  de  vice.”  This  phenomenon  is  in  fact 
the  basis  of  the  general  misconception  of  the  French  char¬ 
acter. 

The  outward  appearance  of  complete  devotion  to  pleasure 
of  the  French  people  is  in  part,  a  form  of  social  optimism. 
French  political  life  has  gone  through  many  changes  which 
have  not  failed  to  reflect  upon  the  individuals  of  the  nation. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  have  been  of  a  violent 
nature,  and  all  violent  changes  entail  no  small  amount  of 
suffering  for  the  people  concerned.  A  spirit  of  “soufrance 
enjoue”  has  perforce  become  inherent  in  the  Frenchman. 
He  has  learned,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  that  i(non,  sic  hoc,  et 
olim,  sic  erat,”  good  and  bad  fortune,  neither  ever  continu¬ 
ous,  visit  every  nation.  The  Frenchman,  then,  has  learned 
to  smile  through  “quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.”  Discon¬ 
tent  is  the  want  of  self-reliance.  The  French,  being  self- 
confident,  are  always  contented.  No  matter  what  their 
troubles  may  be,  they  never  seem,  as  a  nation,  to  show  dis¬ 
content.  Even  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  World  War, 
when  defeat  in  its  grim  nakedness  stared  France  in  the  face, 
when  the  Tricolor  scarcely  could  defend  the  gates  of  Paris, 
<(mourir  en  gaiete,”  to  die  cheerfully,  was  the  aim  of  the 
staunch  Poilus.  Those  words  of  Horace  best  express  the 
spirit  of  the  Frenchman:  “Sperat  infestis  alteram  sorlem 
bene  preparatum  pectus” — even  in  times  of  stress  the 
staunch  heart  is  always  hopeful. 

I  should  comment  on  one  other  trait  of  the  French  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  often  misunderstood.  Graceful  demeanor  and 
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intrinsic  politeness,  the  heritage  of  the  Latin  race,  are,  in 
France,  qualities  essentially  of  a  cultivated  people.  An 
Englishman  once  told  me  that  he  thought  the  Frenchman 
“gave  himself  too  much  trouble  to  please.”  I  have  generally 
found  the  Anglo-Saxon  incredulous  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Latin  peoples  in  this  respect.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
marked  differences  of  temperament  between  the  two  races. 
For  we  find  conceptions  equally  false  held  by  the  French.  I 
once  heard  a  French  artist  give  his  impressions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Americans.  “The  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  race,”  he 
said  sullenly,  and  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  “strikes 
me  as  a  rude  people  entirely  lacking  in  refinement.” 

“La  politesse  vient  de  coeur,” — politeness  is  born  in  the 
heart — is  a  French  proverb.  Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good 
sense  is  to  the  mind.  The  Frenchman’s  behavior  in  his 
everyday  life  is  the  test  of  his  unaffected  sincerity.  As  a 
mere  instance,  a  French  gentleman  always  takes  off  his 
hat  to  his  maid  servant  and  rises  to  speak  to  her,  invariably 
addressing  her  as  “ Mademoiselle .”  The  Frenchman  is  more 
refined  in  his  tastes  and  behavior  than  the  Italian,  the 
Spaniard,  or  the  Latin  American.  To  know  the  French  well, 
is  to  feel  attracted  to  their  high  state  of  culture. 

Javier  E.  Molina,  ’26. 


©apa 

No  more  when  brassy-throated  bugles  sound 
Their  stern  command,  and  shatter  quiet  dawn, 

Will  you  with  comrades  answer  to  the  call, 

And  with  a  soldier’s  courage  greet  the  morn. 

No  more  among  the  horse  and  guns  you  loved, 
Companions  yours  on  distant  battlefield 

You’ll  move,  alert,  nor  hear  the  screaming  shells, 
Nor  see  your  comrades  brave  in  death  congealed. 

No  battle  call,  but  taps,  the  bugle  sounds; 

In  distant  hills  its  mournful  echo  dies. 

Beside  your  grave,  those  dear  to  you  as  life 
Stand  praying  silently,  with  tear  filled  eyes. 

In  memory  re-echoes  the  last  call, 

The  farewell  of  a  soldier  gone  to  rest, 

To  join  the  host  of  heroes  gone  before 
And  live  in  peace  forever  with  the  blest. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’28. 


THE  IRONY  OF  FATE 


T  was  evening.  Far  away  in  the  western  heavens 


the  old  rose  and  the  gold  was  fast  merging  into 


one  molten  mass  of  glorious  sunset  hue.  Soon 


the  sky  would  fade  to  the  characteristic  slate-blue  of  the 
North  and  one  by  one  the  steel  stars  would  pop  out  of 
nothing  and  only  the  great  white  owl  would  keep  watch  over 
the  vast  solitudes  of  snow. 

Sergeant  Jean  Lebel  threw  back  the  door  of  his  little 
cabin  on  the  promontory  overlooking  Lake  Placid  and  slowly 
crossed  the  open  plot  between  his  shack  and  the  road.  A 
brother  officer  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  was 
awaiting  his  approach  impatiently. 

“Hello, ”  drawled  Lebel  to  him. 

“Hello,  yourself,  and  see  how  you  like  it,”  retorted  the 
other  in  no  good  humor.  “Been  looking  for  you  all  over 
heaven’s  kitchen.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your¬ 


self?” 


Jean  grinned  sheepishly.  “Guess  I  have  been  cutting  the 
bunch  quite  a  little  of  late,  Brochet,  old  man,  but  the  fact  is 
I’ve  been  sort  of  patching  up  the  cabin  and  getting  things 
all  cleaned  up  before  she  came  up  here,  don’t  you  see? 

Brochet  paused  with  the  match  half  way  up  to  his  pipe 
and  his  jaw  dropped  fully  a  half  a  foot.  How  long  he  would 
have  remained  that  way  no  one  can  tell.  But  as  a  match 
burns  from  sulphur  to  finger  about  as  quickly  as  one  can 
tell,  it  was  not  strange  that  Brochet’s  speechlessness  did  not 
last  quite  as  long  as  his  astonishment.  “Gad,”  he  burst  out, 
all  impatience  now  quite  forgotten.  “You  don’t  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you’re  going  to  be — ” 
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“Exactly,”  supplied  Jean,  jubilantly. 

“Well,  I’ll  be — ”  gasped  Brochet.  “Of  all  the  men  in  the 
world,  Lebel,  I  thought  you  would  be  the  very  last  to  fall 
into  the  eternal  net.” 

“So  did  I,  till  I  met  her,”  chuckled  Jean.  “Ain’t  it  wonder¬ 
ful.  Here  I  am  thirty-five,  tough  as  nails,  been  chasing  the 
most  desperate  loons  north  of  ‘fifty-three’  for  a  pastime  and 
never  yet  felt  that  little  engine  of  mine,  called  the  heart,  skip 
once  until  I  saw  her.  Oh,  it’s  not  so  funny  that  I  fell  for 
her,  Brochet.  You’d  have  done  the  same  thing,  if  you  had 
seen  her  first.  But  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  she  sort  of 
took  to  me.  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  her,  Brochet — 
Antonette  Weyman,  down  at  the  settlement?” 

Fortunately  the  virgin  moon  was  not  yet  sufficiently  high 
to  reveal  the  startled  expression  of  mingled  amazement  and 
horror  that  suddenly  transfixed  Brochet’s  swarthy  features. 

“Antonette  Weyman?”  he  repeated,  dazedly. 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course,  down  at  the  lower  fork  settlement 
on  the  Brandon  trail,”  supplied  Jean,  impatiently. 

“Y-e-s,  I  think  that  I  have  seen  her,”  mumbled  Brochet, 
dully. 

Lebel’s  eyes  shone  with  a  great  light.  “She — she’s  simply 
beautiful,  ain’t  she?”  he  asked  earnestly.  “Ain’t  it  a  won¬ 
derful  thing,  Brochet?  It’s  the  women  that  create  love  in 
our  natures  and  believe  me  they  have  a  good  right  to  ask  it 
back,  because  whatever  they  ask  from  us  they  first  have 
given  us.  You  know  I  can’t  understand  how  some  fellows 
can  be  so  mean  as  to  treat  a  woman  harshly.  Why  two 
years  ago,  when  I  first  met  her,  I  thought  she  was  something 
sacred.  I  scarcely  dared  even  to  look  at  her.  But  every¬ 
thing  came  out  all  right  in  the  end.  And  when  I  told  her  I 
was  going  to  build  this  little  cabin  up  here  and  lay  aside 
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enough  money  to  keep  us  both  in  comfort,  you  know  she 
wanted  to  come  right  up  here  with  me  and  pitch  in. 

“She  said  something  about  life  being  too  short  and  too  un¬ 
certain  and  that  as  long  as  God  had  been  good  enough  to  give 
us  both  love  for  each  other  we  ought  to  trust  all  the  rest 
to  Him  too  and  just  work  and  play  along  together,  as  best 
we  knew  how. 

“But  I  knew  better.  You  see  she  didn’t  realize  the  big 
job  we’d  have  on  our  hands  to  start  with  nothing  up  in  this 
God-forsaken  hole.  Believe  me,  she’s  never  going  to  work 
as  long  as  I  can  help  it.  I  never  had  much  to  do  with  the 
women,  Brochet,  but  I’ve  seen  them  and  I’ve  watched  them 
and  she’s  never  going  to  drudge  and  slave  out  her  existence 
like  the  most  of  ’em. 

“If  she’ll  let  me,”  continued  Jean,  “I’ll  even  do  the  cooking 
and  dishwashing  and  scrub  up  the  floors.  I’ve  done  it  for 
myself  these  last  twenty-three  years  and  I  guess  I  can  still 
do  it  with  a  few  tips  from  her,  of  course,  on  the  fine  points 
of  the  game.  I’m  not  going  to  let  her  do  anything  but  sew 
for  the  kids,  if  God  sends  us  any,  and  sing  and  be  happy. 
I’ve  got  the  whole  thing  planned  out.  Been  waiting  two  long 
years,  now.  Gee,  but  it  seems  like  a  life  sentence  in  jail  with¬ 
out  her.  But  it’s  only  for  a  month  longer.  She’s  going  to 
have  a  Victrola,  too!  What  do  you  think  of  that,  eh?”  de¬ 
manded  Lebel,  triumphantly. 

“Fine,  very  fine,”  murmured  Brochet.  In  his  jubilant 
spirit  the  keen-witted  Lebel,  cleverest  trailer  of  the  North¬ 
west,  failed  to  note  the  faint-heartedness  and  the  mute 
agony  in  Brochet’s  reply.  He  rambled  on  again,  like  a 
boy  raving  over  a  new  toy. 

“Yes,  sir,  got  a  brand  new  Vic  with  the  money  I  saved 
last  month.  It’s  coming  into  Brandon  on  the  Saturday  ex- 
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press.  That’s  going  to  be  a  surprise,  eh?  You  see,  I  know 
what  it  is  for  a  woman  to  die  working,  Brochet,”  he  went  on 
in  a  more  subdued  tone.  “My  little  mother,  God  rest  her, 
did  that  and  I  remember  it,  even  though  I  was  a  young 
kid  at  the  time.  She  was  bent  and  stooped  and  her  hands 
were  red,  rough  and  calloused.  I  know  now  why  she  used 
to  hug  me  so  tight  and  whisper  those  funny  little  nothings 
into  my  ear  when  Dad  was  away  and  I  knew,  later,  how 
freezing  and  starving  slowly  killed  her  and  robbed  me  of 
her  just  when  I  needed  her  most.  My  Antonette  will  never 
do  that.  You  know,  Brochet — ”  But  Brochet  had  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  trail. 

“Funny  fellow,  that  Brochet,”  murmured  Jean  to  himself. 
“Might  have  told  me  he  was  sick  of  hearing  me  rave  so 
instead  of — hello !  what’s  this  ?”  He  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
long  envelope  lying  at  his  feet,  now  plainly  visible  in  the 
pale  silver  sheen  of  the  enthroned  queen  of  the  night.  “Or¬ 
ders  from  Headquarters!  Hm,  so  that’s  what  the  old  boy 
drove  up  for  this  afternoon!  Now,  I  was  wondering  what 
was  on  his  mind,”  mused  Lebel,  half  aloud,  as  he  made  his 
way  back  to  the  cabin. 

Once  inside,  Jean  lit  the  new  bracket  lamp  which  swung 
over  the  little  table  and  tore  open  the  long  envelope.  The 
contents  proved  to  be  as  he  had  anticipated,  namely  orders 
from  headquarters. 

Sergeant  Jean  Lebel, 

Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 

Atwon  District,  Post  10. 

Sir:— 

You  are  under  strict  orders  to  proceed  immediately 

in  pursuit  of  Henry  D’Clancy,  wanted  for  the  murder 
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of  James  McFarland.  D’Clancy  left  Brandon  early  yes¬ 
terday  morning  taking  the  trail  for  Fort  Thompson. 

Lewis  Beckett,  Commander. 

To  say  the  least,  Lebel  was  ill-pleased.  His  impatiently 
awaited  and  much  longed  for  marriage  day  was  but  a  brief 
month  in  the  future,  and  there  remained  yet  much  to  be 
done.  But  here  it  was  a  choice  between  love  and  duty.  Sit¬ 
ting  down,  therefore,  he  penned  a  long,  tender  letter  to 
Antonette  and  rapidly  made  a  few  necessary  preparations. 

He  would  make  this  a  short  chase.  Fort  Thompson  was 
only  sixty  miles  away  at  best.  With  a  good  dog  team,  tak¬ 
ing  all  delays  into  consideration,  he  should  make  it  in  a 
few  days.  There  would  be  a  week  all  told,  counting  the  time 
it  would  take  to  “bring  back  his  man.”  So  thinking,  he  but¬ 
toned  the  last  button  on  his  service  coat  and  strapped  the 
heavy  “forty-hours”  on  as  he  strode  out  into  the  night. 

A  few  hours  fast  riding  brought  him  to  the  way  station 
of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  Bermain  trail.  Here  he  put  up  his  horse 
and  bartered  with  the  old  inn  keeper  for  a  good  team  of  dogs, 
since  he  would  shortly  be  entering  the  hills.  Although  it 
was  fairly  early  in  the  season  and  the  lower  country  had  not 
yet  been  mantled  in  more  than  a  cotton  sheet  of  snow,  al¬ 
ready  the  hills  were  heavily  blanketed  and  the  “going”  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  “tough.”  But  little  did  Jean  worry.  Thousands  of 
times  had  he  slept  on  the  ice  with  snow  for  a  pillow  and  the 
thermometer  down  to  fifty.  He  laughed  at  the  old  man’s 
warning  that  many  trappers  had  returned  from  the  “great 
snow  hills”  reporting  temperatures  varying  from  twenty 
to  seventy  below  freezing.  His  “man”  had  gone  into  those 
great  solitudes!  Sergeant  Jean  Lebel  was  going  in  there 
too,  and  bring  him  back,  or  what  was  left  of  him. 
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It  was  three  long  weeks  since  Lebel  had  seen  a  fellow 

man _ that  was  when  he  first  entered  the  hills.  Then  he  had 

been  certain  that  “his  man”  would  proceed  directly  to  Fort 
Thompson  and  thence  over  the  border.  But  he  had  been 
sadly  mistaken.  Evidently  Henry  D’Clancy  was  no  fool, 
neither  was  he  a  coward.  Two  days  out  from  St.  Pierre 
Jean  had  sighted  the  smoke  from  his  quarry’s  fire.  Little 
had  the  Sergeant  suspected  that  he  was  so  near  the  fugitive 
or  he  never  would  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  light  one  of 
his  own.  But  the  slight  miscalculation  had  proven  disas¬ 
trous.  It  seemed  that  the  stranger  had  also  seen  Lebel’s 
fire  and,  losing  no  time,  he  took  the  bit  into  his  own  mouth 
and  suddenly  plunged  away  at  right  angles  from  the  trail. 
Lebel  found  the  place  of  his  departure  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  It  was  like  waking  to  the  glory  of  God  to  sit 
up  at  dawn  among  those  great  hills  and  see  the  lofty  white- 
haired  peaks  flashing  and  sparkling  as  they  caught  the  rays 
of  a  sun  that  the  valleys  below  would  not  enjoy  for  another 
hour.  Jean  was  in  high  spirits.  Clearly  his  man  was  head¬ 
ing  for  the  Yukon  and,  unawares,  he  was  also  boldly  walk¬ 
ing  into  as  pretty  a  trap  as  ever  was  set  for  a  man.  For  a 
hundred  miles  away,  at  Norton’s  gap,  Bretch,  of  the  mount¬ 
ed  police,  was  slowly  and  carefully  patrolling  the  only  trail 
that  led  out  of  the  silent  hills  to  the  United  States  and  free¬ 
dom.  Henry  D’Clancy  was  securely  caught  between  two 
fires. 

There  was  a  tremendous  fall  of  snow  that  night  and  Lebel 
found  it  hard  going  the  next  morning,  tramping  along  in 
front  of  his  team  of  mongrels,  breaking  the  trail  with  his 
long  Mohawk  “shoes.”  The  fine  snow  sifted  up  through  the 
“web”  and  blew  back  into  the  “huskies’  ”  eyes  as  he  lifted  his 
weary  feet  and  threw  them  forward  with  rhythmic  preci- 
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sion.  “Get  your  man”  is  the  motto  of  that  superb  force 
of  men  who  have  made  the  law  feared  even  to  the  utmost 
recesses  of  the  forbidden  northland.  And  to  that  motto 
Jean  Lebel  had  added  “And  get  him  dead  to  rights  in  a  fair 
and  square  game.” 

As  the  sergeant  plowed  on  through  the  sea  of  shifting 
snow  he  reasoned  within  himself  as  to  the  stranger’s  equip¬ 
age.  Doubtless  he  was  more  than  well  supplied  with  prov- 
visions  to  have  even  considered  the  journey  that  lay  ahead 
of  him.  He  must  also  be  desperate  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
persistency  and  the  superb  trailing  abilities  of  the  North¬ 
west  police.  D’Clancy  must  be  aware  that  none  other  than 
Sergeant  Lebel  was  the  man  on  his  trail  for,  when  he  had 
had  such  a  splendid  headstart,  only  Lebel  had  a  chance  in 
the  world  of  overtaking  him. 

On  the  other  hand  Jean  was  in  a  serious  position.  He 
realized  that  his  scant  supply  of  food  was  very  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  But  he  relied  on  his  ability  to  overtake  his  man 
within  a  very  short  time.  In  all  probability  the  outlaw  had 
figured  on  that  when  he  had  so  unexpectedly  swerved  to  the 
northwest.  Lebel  had  not  a  possible  chance  of  fighting  his 
way  back  to  St.  Pierre.  The  unfortunate  fall  of  snow  put 
such  a  feat  in  the  class  of  impossibles.  Little  did  he  know 
that  Brochet,  learning  of  his  scanty  provisions  from  old 
Blanchard  at  St.  Pierre,  was  hastening  at  top  speed  over  the 
fresh  trail  behind,  with  supplies  and  a  new  set  of  “huskies !” 
But  all  unaware  of  this,  Jean  plugged  on. 

Finally  hunger  stopped  him  and  he  cooked  his  last  bit  of 
flour  with  a  little  salt  and  a  few  handfulls  of  melted  snow. 
Return,  in  his  mind,  was  impossible.  He  would  drop  in  his 
tracks  less  than  half  way  back  to  St.  Pierre  and  would  feel 
the  numbing  frost  and  gnawing  starvation  swiftly  eat  away 
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his  ebbing  strength.  On !  He  must  go  on.  There  was  no 
turning  back  for  Sergeant  Jean  Lebel.  Why,  he  had  been 
a  coward  even  to  have  considered  it.  The  fugitive  could 
not  be  more  than  a  scant  eighty  miles  somewhere  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  he  was  plentifully  supplied  with  food.  Lebel 
drew  his  six  feet  of  powerful  human-engine  to  his  full 
height,  squared  his  jaw  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  coughed 
slightly  as  he  did  so  and  clenched  his  fist  in  annoyance.  It 
was  the  frost  beginning  to  touch  the  great  lungs  in  spite  of 

the  protection  of  his  heavy  furs. 

“Gee!  Haw!”  he  commanded  tersely,  and  the  weary  dogs 
snapped  into  the  harness  and  broke  out  the  heavy  runners 
of  the  frozen  sled.  It  was  clear  that  the  “huskies”  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  weaken.  Oh,  well,  he  would  kill  one  to  feed  the 
rest  at  the  next  stopping  place.  He  must  go  on.  On,  day 
and  night.  No  rest  until  he  “got  his  man,”  and  then  food! 
Food !  yes,  and  lots  of  it.  The  very  thought  sent  a  half  mad 
and  fiendish  delight  racing  through  his  delirious  brain. 

The  snow  was  blinding.  A  red  ball  of  fire  seared  his  vis¬ 
ion.  Still  he  went  on.  For  twelve  long  hours  he  pushed 
through  that  quicksand-desert  of  clutching  snow.  It  seemed 
to  reach  up  and  drag  him  down,  weighting  his  snowshoes 
with  chains  beyond  mortal  strength  to  break.  Still  he  stum¬ 
bled  on,  now  breaking  trail  for  the  floundering  dogs,  now 
beside  them,  again  resting  on  the  sled  for  a  short  breathing 
space. 

Another  twelve  hours  of  torture  and  even  the  gigantic 
frame  of  Jean  Lebel  began  to  totter.  His  steps  were  uncer¬ 
tain  and  from  time  to  time  he  stumbled  and  fell,  face  down¬ 
ward,  in  the  yielding  snow.  The  cold  was  there  too,  grin¬ 
ning  fiendishly,  ever  striving  to  freeze  him  to  stillness. 

And  slowly,  very  slowly,  defeat  crept  into  Lebel’s  staring 
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eyes.  The  red  glow  of  his  last  great  efforts  ebbed  from  his 
wan  face.  The  huge  leg  thews  slackened  and  grew  soft 
while  the  spent  muscles  finally  collapsed  altogether.  Nature 
demanded  her  due !  And  Lebel,  tottering  over,  sprawled 
across  a  half -frozen  husky,  pinning  him  to  the  ground.  It 
was  warm  there,  half  buried  in  the  snow.  Seemed  like  the 
spring  of  the  year.  He  wondered  if  Antonette  had  received 
his  letter,  and  what  she  thought  of  his  prolonged  absence. 
It  seemed  as  though  Antonette  had  been  right  after  all. 
Here  he  was  now,  facing  certain  death.  If  he  had.  only  mar¬ 
ried  her,  as  she  had  wished,  they  would  have  at  least  had 
two  years  of  happiness  together.  But  now  he  was  never  go¬ 
ing  to  have  her.  Never  have  her  ?  The  very  thought  brought 
equilibrium  and  purpose  to  the  half -crazed  brain.  Never 
have  her?  No  man  would  take  her  from  him.  Two  long 
years  he  had  waited.  Years  of  saving,  years  of  slaving,  yes, 
years  almost  of  agony  without  her.  And  now  was  the  frost, 
was  starvation,  was  anything  in  the  world  to  cheat  him  out 
of  what  was  rightly  his?  He  roused  himself  with  a  fren¬ 
zied  effort. 

A  ribbon  of  gray  stretched  along  the  east.  Soon  the  day 
would  dawn.  There  was  a  slight  commotion  among  the 
pack.  There,  in  the  early  light,  he  could  see  Nero,  the  big 
lead  dog,  crouched  on  his  haunches  between  the  traces  snarl¬ 
ing  threateningly.  In  his  day  he  had  been  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  pack.  But  he  was  fast  growing  old ;  already 
he  was  the  weakest.  The  purpose  of  the  pack  was  obvious 
and  the  horror  of  it  froze  Lebel  to  inaction  as  they  cautious¬ 
ly  circled  the  old  leader. 

Suddenly  the  youngest  of  the  huskies,  flinging  caution  to 
the  winds,  cut  out  from  the  rest  and  rushed  at  the  old  vet¬ 
eran  with  lowered  head  and  glistening,  dripping  fangs.  Nero 
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barely  rose  from  his  crouch,  and  braced  himself  for  the  im¬ 
pact.  There  was  no  attempt  at  use  of  fangs  or  nails.  Both 
beasts  realized  the  utter  foolishness  of  such  a  move. 

They  met.  There  was  the  sharp  cracking  of  splintering 
bones.  Then  somersaulting  over  and  over,  the  long, 
lean  body  of  the  younger  dog  shot  backward,  as  though 
hurled  from  the  mighty  sling  of  an  ancient  warrior.  It 
landed,  a  limp,  bloody  mass,  among  the  pack,  and  was 
straightway  torn  to  shreds.  It  was  the  law  of  the  North! 
The  survival  of  the  fittest! 

The  taste  of  blood,  however,  only  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
situation.  Once  more  the  starving  pack  began  to  circle  Nero 
with  deadly  intent.  The  old  leader  still  stood  by  his  place 
in  the  traces,  giving  no  quarter  nor  asking  any.  Teeth  bared, 
eyes  blazing,  head  thrown  back  in  transcending  pride  at  that 
last  noble  response  of  his  weakened  and  mangled  body  to 
his  kingly  “will,”  he  would  have  longed  to  roar  forth  one 
last  defiance  to  the  ungrateful  pack  but  he  put  down  the 
primal  inclination. 

The  end  as  usual  was  quite  sudden.  The  silent  pack  with 
lightning  movement  closed  systematically  upon  the  old  lead¬ 
er  and  sunk  their  lustful  teeth  into  his  vitals.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  there  remained,  on  the  blood-stained  snow,  naught 
but  a  handful  of  white,  picked  bones  that  looked  much  as  a 
human  corpse  after  being  devoured  by  wolves.  Lebel  turned 
away  sick  at  the  very  thought. 

He  called  in  the  partially  satiated  dogs  and  drove  on  again 
with  that  same  bulldog  tenacity  that  had  made  him  the  most 
feared  man  in  the  Northwest.  “Bull  Dog  Lebel,”  the  out¬ 
laws  called  him,  and  the  bravest  of  them  gazed  about  un¬ 
easily  even  while  they  scoffed  at  him. 

It  was  late  in  that  afternoon  when  his  perseverance  was 
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finally  rewarded.  He  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  Buljoc 
peak  and  there,  tucked  away  in  the  valley  below,  was  a  camp. 
Jean  gazed  long  and  steadily,  shading  his  half -blinded  eyes 
with  his  hand.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it,  he  finally  con¬ 
cluded.  It  was  D’Clancy’s  camp.  His  man  had  given  up 
the  fight  and  Lebel  had  got  him  “dead  to  rights  in  a  fair 
square  battle.” 

He  signalled  wildly,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition 
from  the  camp  below.  Throwing  discretion  to  the  wind,  he 
exposed  himself  recklessly  as  he  plunged  down  the  mountain 
side.  Right  ahead  of  him  there  was  food,  food,  yes,  lots  of 
food,  and  it  was  very,  very  near  at  hand.  He  was  going  to 
eat  again,  and  his  dogs  also  would  share  in  the  fruits  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Strange  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  fugitive’s  camp ! 
Had  he  also  consumed  his  supply  of  matches?  But  there 
was  no  room  for  any  other  thought  but  that  of  the  feast  be¬ 
fore  him.  Even  the  joy  of  victory  was  utterly  forgotten  in 
the  mad  delirium  of  a  starved  man  contemplating  a  royal 
feast.  Unconsciously  Lebel  was  overtaxing  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  strength.  Finally  he  staggered  into  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  half  jerking  his  gun  from  the  holster,  through 
force  of  habit.  But  there  was  no  need  of  it.  Evidently  the 
quarry  was  fast  asleep,  worn  out  by  the  rigors  of  the  trail. 
Jean  labored  over  to  him  and  laid  a  rough  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “Henry  D’Clancy,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of — ” 
Lebel  paused  in  awe.  The  man  was  dead. 

“The  cold  and  overwork  got  him,  poor  fool,”  he  explained 
brokenly  to  himself.  “I  thought  it  was  funny.  He  was  the 
only  man  that  ever  kept  ahead  of  me  on  a  trail.  But  he 
killed  himself  to  do  it.”  With  a  mumbled  prayer  he  turned 
to  contemplate  the  stranger’s  food  supply.  The  expression 
of  joy  on  his  face  slowly  changed  to  one  of  utter  horror.  His 
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features  were  ashen  pale  and  the  eyes  wildly  staring.  A 
convulsive  sob  shook  his  gigantic  frame.  The  outlaw’s  dogs 
had  eaten  or  destroyed  all  of  the  food.  Even  the  canned 
goods  had  been  destroyed  by  the  slashing  fangs  of  the  rav¬ 
enous  huskies.  Slowly  that  look  of  defeat  crept  back  once 
more  into  the  pale  gray  eyes.  Then  came  a  sudden  reaction. 
He  mumbled  fiercely,  “No  one  shall  take  her  from  me!”  And 
so  saying  he  turned  and  stumbled  blindly  on. 

A  few  feet  and  he  fell,  sprawling,  across  the  dead  body 
of  Henry  D’Clancy.  Far  away  from  the  mountain  side  the 
quivering,  dismal  howl  of  a  gaunt  timber  wolf  vibrated  and 
re-vibrated  along  the  valley.  The  dogs  stamped  uneasily 
and  began  to  move  southward.  And  the  snow  was  drifting 
softly  with  the  wind,  under  the  northern  lights. 

Two  days  later  Brochet  came  upon  the  remains,  picked 
clean  by  the  wolves.  He  recognized  the  tattered  shreds  of 
Lebel’s  uniform  and  silently  knelt  to  pray.  “It  is  only  an¬ 
other  trick  of  the  fates,”  he  said  half  aloud  as  he  arose.  “He 
was  so  crazy  about  her,  so  determined  to  get  her  that  per¬ 
haps  it  would  have  been  harder,  a  more  lingering  death,  had 
he  learned  that  Antonette  Weyman  died  of  the  northern 
malady  but  a  few  days  after  his  departure.” 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


Spring 


What  do  you  do,  I  wonder  after  church 

These  vernal  Sunday  mornings?  Do  you  sit 

In  easeful-wise  upon  the  porch  and  smile 

That  trembling  smile  you  have,  and  thank  your  God 

For  His  great  Peace,  and  watch  the  glad  sunbeams 

Dance  in  the  road,  the  rising  dust,  the  grass 

Gold  in  the  light,  bent  to  the  breeze? 

And  then, 

The  highway  choked  with  lazy  dream-dust,  and 
The  urge  of  growing  things  in  grove  and  fen, 

The  new-born  greenery  of  shrub  and  tree, 

The  cries  of  darting  insects  on  the  wing, 

The  hymn  and  anthem  of  the  birds ;  the  crow, 

The  swallow  and  the  bobolink,  the  wren, 

And  robin  of  the  round  red  breast ;  all  these 
Do  call  you — do  they  not? — to  join 
Their  high  adventure  and  to  seek  the  source 
Of  heart’s  desire,  the  fount  of  youth,  the  prize 
And  secret  of  the  Spring  ? 

Ah  me,  it  seems 
I  see  you  now  in  my  mind’s  eye,  howe’er 
So  many  weary  miles  you  are  from  here. 

I  see  a  thrilling  vision ;  that  fine  form 
And  splendid  strength  of  you  in  sweet  repose, 

Serene  at  ease  upon  a  homely  porch, 

A  god  of  Beauty  in  a  rocking-chair. 

William  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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CRAVELERS  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  yearly 
to  Boston  to  see  the  birthplace  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  fountain-head  of  American  literature. 
Boston  is  best  known  to  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
events  of  75  is  but  passing  as  the  “Athens  of  America.” 

Encircled  by  nearly  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities, 
possessed  of  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  containing  some  of  the 
most  splendid  collections  in  the  world,  and  equipped  with 
the  first  truly  public  library  in  the  world,  now  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  country,  not  to  mention  innumerable  literary 
societies,  privately-owned  club  libraries,  historical  and  an- 
tiquarion  societies,  and  excellent  parochial  and  public 
school  systems,  in  addition  to  other  private  academies  and 
tutoring  institutions,  Boston  is  indeed  blessed  with  such 
advantages  for  literary  accomplishment  as  have  but  seldom 
been  given  to  any  community. 

How  well  her  sons  and  daughters  avail  themselves  of  their 
opportunities,  how  well  they  hold  a  place  in  the  field  of 
letters  today,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  properly  an¬ 
swered  for  many  years  to  come.  Time  is  the  best  critic; 
time  will  grant  the  merciful  cloak  of  oblivion  to  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  “printed  matter”  now  so  confidently  foisted 
on  a  much-reading  public  under  the  name  of  literature. 
The  historian  of  literature  will  then  have  only  to  pass 
judgment  personally  on  how  well  time  did  its  work.  He 
will  assign  reasons  for  the  permanence  of  a  work,  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  writings  that  were  popular  and  those 
that  interest  only  the  student  or  the  antiquarian. 
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The  development  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Boston  up  to 
some  forty  years  ago  is  a  subject  of  unequalled  interest  to 
any  reader  of  American  literature,  for  Boston  and  American 
literature,  properly  so-called,  are  synonymous  terms.  Of 
the  four  authors  originally  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1902,  three  were  from  Greater  Boston.  They  were  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne.  Washington  Irving  was  the  only  other 
author  elected.  Of  the  twenty-two  candidates  for  election 
as  authors  or  editors  of  note,  fifteen  came  from  this  state. 
They  were  William  Cullen  Bryant,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Hickling 
Prescott,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Edward  Everett,  Richard  Hil¬ 
dreth,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  in  addition  to  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates  mentioned  above.  Moreover,  some  of  those 
elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  under  a  different  classification 
are  also  recognized  as  able  writers.  Of  the  twenty-nine  of 
all  classes  elected,  thirteen  were  Massachusetts  men.  Those 
not  previously  referred  to,  were  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  George  Peabody,  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney,  Horace  Mann,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William  El¬ 
lery  Channing,  and  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart. 

Many  other  lesser  lights  in  the  world  of  literature  suggest 
themselves  at  once  to  our  minds;  for  instance,  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
William  Dean  Howells,  John  Fiske,  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Margaret  Sidney,  and  others. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  a  distinctive  American  litera¬ 
ture  may  well  be  briefly  traced.  During  the  Colonial  Period, 
which  embraced  the  fifty  years  after  the  first  press  was  set 
up  in  New  England,  some  three  hundred  publications  were 
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issued.  Of  this  number  some  two  hundred  were  written  in 
English  and  directly  treated  of  religion.  Another  twenty, 
printed  in  the  Indian  language,  also  were  concerned  with 
theological  subjects.  Religion  also  dominated  in  the  other 
publications,  which  included  fifty-two  almanacs  and  some 
thirty-odd  folios  of  laws,  official  documents,  and  exposi¬ 
tions  of  college  activity.  Yet,  though  there  were  many  able 
writers  among  the  colonists,  of  whom  nearly  a  hundred 
were  college-bred  men,  no  literature  of  lasting  merit  was 
produced.  For  the  early  colonists  writing  and  book-making 
were  but  means  to  other  ends  than  intellectual  stimulation. 
Their  aim  was  to  define  theological  dogma,  and  to  enforce 
observances  strictly. 

The  first  printing-press  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
1688.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  who  crossed  the  ocean  to  se¬ 
cure  it,  died  on  the  return  voyage,  but  Stephen  Daye,  who 
was  coming  here  to  work  the  press,  set  it  up  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  magistrates,  in  Cambridge.  Glover’s  widow  con¬ 
tinued  to  own  the  press.  It  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  University  Press,  situated  across  the  Charles  River  from 
Soldiers  Field.  An  almanac  was  the  first  thing  run  off  the 
press,  March,  1639.  Then  followed  the  well  known  Bay 
Psalm  Book ,  as  it  was  called.  The  name,  University  Press, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  in  1639,  the  widow,  Mrs.  Glover, 
married  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard, 
and  the  control  of  the  press  passed  into  his  hands,  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  university  being  given  by  implication  to  what 
the  press  brought  forth. 

The  first  Boston  printer  was  John  Foster,  a  Dorchester 
boy  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1667.  From  1674  to 
1681  Foster  ran  his  press,  printing  chiefly  the  works  of 
Increase  Mather,  one  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Mathers,  minis- 
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ters  all.  Foster  died  when  but  thirty-three  and  lies  buried 
in  the  old  cemetery  in  Upham’s  Corner,  Dorchester.  On  his 
grave-stone  it  is  quaintly  said  of  him :  “Skill  was  his  cash 
(Ovid — “Ars  illi  sua  census  erat”) . 

The  most  noted  Boston  versifier  of  the  early  days  is  one 
whose  grave-stone  in  Roxbury  speaks  of  him  as  a  “learned 
schoolmaster  and  physician,  and  the  renowned  poet  of  New 
England.”  He  was  Benjamin  Tompson,  Harvard,  1662,  who 
is  best  known  for  his  lines  entitled  “Our  Forefathers’  Song,” 
a  bit  of  verse  with  a  rather  lively  swing  to  it,  picturing  the 
privations  of  the  earlier  times,  when 

“The  dainty  Indian  maize 
Was  eat  with  clam  shells  out  of  wooden  trays, 

Under  thatched  hutts  without  the  cry  of  rent, 

And  the  best  sauce  to  every  dish,  Content.” 

The  best  of  the  Colonial  literature  is  that  which  gives  an 
insight  into  the  real  history  of  that  time.  This  is  given  by 
Winthrop  in  his  “Journal,”  by  Dudley  in  a  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln  (March  12,  1630),  and  by  Roger  Clap 
in  a  narrative  he  wrote  for  his  children. 

The  Rev.  John  Eliot,  “the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  pastor 
of  the  church  whose  successor  now  stands  on  the  same 
ground  in  Eliot  Square,  Roxbury,  did  a  great  work  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  entire  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  considered  literature  in  the  strict  sense. 

It  was  not  until  Sept.  25,  1690,  that  a  newspaper  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  America.  Then  Richard  Pierce  ventured  to 
print  Publick  Occurrences  Both  Forreign  and  Domestick. 
One  number  only  was  published,  and  the  only  copy  known 
to  be  in  existence  is  preserved  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper 
Office  in  London.  It  was  hoped  to  publish  the  paper  once  a 
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month,  but  the  General  Court  denounced  it  as  unlicensed 
and  it  disappeared  forever.  The  next  paper  was  not  printed 
till  April  24,  1704.  This  was  a  weekly,  “published  by  au¬ 
thority”  by  Bartholomew  Green,  who  called  it  the  Boston 
News-Letter.  From  this  time  on,  the  Provincial  Period  of 
Boston  history  is  a  succession  of  short-lived  periodicals, 
generally  devoid  of  interest  for  the  reader  of  today ;  a  single 
exception  being  the  New  England  C  our  ant  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  Aug.  17,  1721,  issued  from  the  office  of  James 
Franklin,  in  Queen  now  Court  Street.  A  tablet  on  the  rear 
wall  of  the  present  Ames  Building  marks  the  site.  This 
paper  is  worthy  of  note  because  to  it  the  younger  brother 
of  the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  gave  the  first  contribu¬ 
tion  from  his  pen.  Moreover,  a  quarrel  with  this  brother 
led  to  Benjamin’s  going  to  Philadelphia  and  his  consequent 
loss  to  Boston  as  a  leader  in  the  Revolution  that  was  to  come. 

At  this  time  in  Boston’s  history  nothing  like  a  guild  of 
writers  or  a  literary  class  was  known  in  America.  Such 
contributions  as  were  made  were  in  the  line  of  professional 
duty,  or  were  the  forced  product  of  very  rare  intervals  in 
professional  labor.  There  were  no  accessible  collections  of 
books  in  the  country,  and  there  was  no  book-buying  class. 
Military,  political,  and  social  disturbances  had  impoverished 
the  country.  Indian  wars,  invasions  by  the  French,  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  English  Government,  domestic  disputes, 
poverty,  all  helped  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  literature, 
let  alone  distinctive  American  letters.  Superstition,  too, 
added  to  the  general  desolation.  Under  the  most  hopeful  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  would  have  been  slight  chance  for  en¬ 
lightened  literature  when  many  otherwise  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  believed  that  bewitched  persons  were  struck  dumb  at 
the  sight  of  the  Assembly’s  Catechism  and  Cotton’s  Milk  for 
Babes,  but  were  restored  to  speech  by  certain  forbidden 
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“Popish”  and  Quaker  books  which  had  escaped  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  official  censor. 

There  was  no  lack  of  educated  men,  but  still  the  Puritan 
clergy  so  predominated  that  scarcely  any  advancement  was 
made  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  con¬ 
servative  clergy  were  averse  to  change,  and  evidently  were 
little  affected  by  the  literary  revival  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
in  England.  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  Milton,  were  practically  unknown  in  Boston  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Puritanical  books  were  still  in  use,  and 
the  prolific  clerical  authors  produced  more  of  that  type. 
The  Mathers,  Increase,  Cotton,  and  Samuel,  wrote,  all  to¬ 
gether,  nearly  six  hundred  volumes,  Cotton  Mather  being 
the  chief  offender,  with  approximately  four  hundred.  He 
wrote  the  first  book  in  America  that  can  be  called  in  any 
sense  great,  the  Magnolia  Christi,  or  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  New  England ,  a  grotesque  jumble  of  occurrences,  bio¬ 
graphies,  and  incidents  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  chaff  of 
gossip  and  superstition,  and  the  pure  wheat  of  history  are 
poured  out  together  with  direful  volubility.  Cotton  Mather 
is,  however,  best  known  for  his  discovery  of  the  advantages 
of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  which  he  happened  upon  while 
reviewing  the  philosophical  transactions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  to  which  he  was  elected  for  writing  his  Curiosa  Amer¬ 
icana. .  His  publication  of  them  led  to  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston’s 
examination  of  the  subject  and  the  final  adoption  of  the 
practice  after  years  of  warm  controversy.  Boylston  Street 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  doctor. 

Provincial  poetry,  even  the  best  of  it,  seems  pitiful  today ; 
it  is  interesting  now  only  as  an  antique  or  relic  of  days 
past.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  who  wrote  something  or  other 
about  the  “crack  of  doom,”  and  Anne  Bradstreet,  were 
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greatly  admired  in  their  century,  but  that  century  is  now, 
happily,  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  nearly  two  more.  J oseph 
Green  and  his  fellow-satirists  are  also  quaffing  and  laughing 
now  with  their  Muses,  we  hope,  unmindful  of  the  verses 
they  left  behind.  An  example  of  his  wit  is  contained  in  a 
verse  he  wrote  when  there  was  a  commotion  in  1748,  over 
granting  the  site  of  the  old  Latin  School-House  to  afford 
ground  for  enlarging  King’s  Chapel : 

“A  fig  for  your  learning !  I  tell  you  the  town, 

To  make  the  church  larger  must  pull  the  school  down. 
‘Unhappily  spoken!’  Exclaims  Master  Birch, 

‘Then  learning  it  seems  stops  the  growth  of  the  church !’  ” 

The  years  that  preceded  the  Revolution  were  years  of 
great  activity  among  the  various  news  publications  of  the 
city.  This  was  also  the  case  during  the  early  years  of  the 
War,  but  only  a  few  are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
The  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  published  by  Edes 
and  Gill,  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Spy,  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  were  the  leading  papers. 
Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr. ;  John  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  and  others,  contributed 
to  the  Boston  Gazette  numberless  articles  denouncing  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown,  but  generally  in  dignified  and 
elaborate  treatises.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  was  less  careful 
and  more  spicy  and  unscrupulous  in  its  choice  of  matter  and 
language.  Against  these  two  patriot  journals  stood  the 
Massachusetts  Gazette  especially.  A  sharp  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Daniel  Leonard  of  Taunton  in  the  Massachusetts 
Gazette  and  John  Adams  in  the  Boston  Gazette  led  to  two 
remarkable  series  of  essays  that  defended  and  denounced 
the  Crown,  and  that,  together,  “form  a  masterly  commen- 
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tary  on  the  whole  history  of  American  taxation  and  the  rise 
of  the  Revolution.” 

The  Revolutionary  Press  derived  its  chief  influence  from 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  popular  and  Tory  writers  and 
statesmen  of  the  period.  That  was  a  period  of  awakening 
national  feeling  that  gradually  took  form,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  distinctive  American  literature.  Books  on  per¬ 
sonal  and  public  rights,  treatises  on  government,  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  standard  writings  on  canon  and  public 
law,  were  eagerly  sought.  The  book-sellers  reaped  a  har¬ 
vest,  not  least  among  them  being  Henry  Knox,  who  kept  a 
shop  just  opposite  the  Old  State  House,  on  the  southerly 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  Streets.  Knox  later  took 
an  active  part  in  the  War,  one  of  his  achievements  being 
the  transportation  to  Dorchester  Heights  of  the  cannon  that 
“persuaded”  Howe  to  evacuate  the  city  on  March  17,  1776. 
He  was  later  a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet. 

Of  the  group  of  writers  that  were  foremost  in  this  period, 
Samuel  Adams  was  undoubtedly  the  master  spirit.  He  was 
well-read  in  politics  and  government,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  reply  to  Thomas  Paine  in  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  his  writings  were  called  forth  in  the  regular  course 
of  public  service,  and  were  addressed  to  the  pressing  poli¬ 
tical  exigencies  of  the  time.  Here  may  be  noted  briefly  the 
best  writers  of  the  Revolution  and  their  chief  works: 
James  Otis,  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Province  of  the  Mass.  Bay;  John 
Adams,  Canon  and  Feudal  Law;  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Hy¬ 
perion  Essays;  Joseph  Warren,  A  Song  for  Liberty;  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts;  Mercy  Warren,  The 
Squabble  of  the  Sea  Nymphs,  The  Group.  The  magnum 
opus  of  the  period,  however,  to  which  the  ripest  thought, 
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the  highest  aspiration,  and  the  best  literary  skill  of  that 
generation  contributed,  was  the  Massachusetts  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1780,  considered  by  many 
the  best  state  document  drawn  up  in  any  of  the  newly- 
liberated  colonies.  All  of  the  most  able  writers,  led  by  John 
Adams,  collaborated  to  produce  the  foundation  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  laws. 

While  the  literature  of  the  Colonial  Period  lived  only  to 
support  the  Puritan  Theocracy,  and  that  of  the  Provincial 
Period  oscillated  between  Puritanism  and  irreligion,  the 
literature  of  the  Revolutionary  Period  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  political  affairs.  None  of  these  periods  had  the  power 
to  develop  pure  literature;  indeed,  that  was  practically  un¬ 
known.  The  thoughts  behind  great  movements,  the  thoughts 
of  theocrats  and  vile  satirists,  of  politicians  and  dema¬ 
gogues,  rather  than  of  poets  and  literateurs,  dominated  the 
letters  of  the  early  generations.  Yet  from  such  unpromis¬ 
ing  ground  sprang  at  last  the  best  of  American  poetry  and 
prose. 

The  years  since  the  Revolution  cannot  be  considered  with¬ 
out  noting  the  rise  of  the  modern  newspaper.  The  months 
immediately  after  the  War  saw  the  beginning  of  periodicals 
devoted  to  party  strife  and  living  on  its  maintenance.  Until 
1817  the  squabbles  were  kept  up  mercilessly,  but  in  that 
year  the  bitterness  of  poliltical  strife  was  lost  in  the  “era 
of  good  feeling”  ushered  in  by  President  Monroe.  Of  the 
Boston  papers  still  in  existence  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
is  the  oldest ;  it  was  begun  on  March  3, 1813.  With  this  paper 
originated  impartial  news-accounts  and  editorials  written  by 
men  connected  with  the  publication,  and  not,  as  formerly, 
by  various  self-appointed  contributors  whose  articles  par¬ 
took  too  commonly  of  the  nature  of  personal  criticism.  In 
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1831  the  Boston  Post  was  established  and  became  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party,  as  the  Advertiser  was  of  the  Whigs. 
These  two  papers  developed  the  “science”  of  newspaper 
work — press  despatchers,  special  correspondents,  “inter¬ 
viewing,”  etc.  The  Transcript  was  established  in  1830,  a 
non-political  evening  daily,  known  especially  for  its  dis¬ 
pensing  of  light  and  lively  gossip  and  small-talk.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler ,  begun  as  a  weekly  in  1825,  became  a  daily  in 
1845,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Herald.  The  other 
papers  now  so  well  known  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  Liberator,  begun  January  1,  1831,  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  survived  amid  countless  difficulties  until  its  mis¬ 
sion,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  an  accomplished  fact  in 
1866.  It  was  printed  in  an  attic  on  Congress  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Water  Street,  where  now  an  iron  tablet  serves  to 
keep  alive  its  memory.  Numberless  religious  and  business 
papers  were  subsequently  issued,  the  Catholic  organ,  the 
Pilot,  being  first  published  in  1838. 

The  very  party  strife  that  gave  life  to  the  post-War  news¬ 
papers  meant  death  to  pure  literature.  The  writings  of  the 
Colonial  Period  were  superior  to  those  written  just  after  the 
Revolution.  Still  the  literary  instinct  was  not  wanting,  and 
in  fact  it  led  to  the  establishment  in  1780  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  1790  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society.  These  societies,  however,  embraced 
only  a  handful  of  people,  and  had  but  a  narrow  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  their  early  days. 

Although  three  other  magazines  had  been  published  be¬ 
fore  it,  between  1740  and  1789,  the  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
issued  in  January,  1789,  was  the  first  genuine  monthly 
magazine.  Its  sixty-four  pages  were  filled  with  brief  ar¬ 
ticles  of  varied  character,  well  exemplifying  its  motto  from 
Horace : 
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Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Its  high  rank  was  maintained  and  the  editors  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  could  well  be  glad  to  say,  “In  our  first  vol¬ 
ume  stoical  severity  can  find  nothing  incompatible  with  pure 
morality,  nor  adverse  to  the  grand  principles  of  religion; 
neither  has  the  blush  of  sensibility  crimsoned  the  cheek, 
nor  the  lovers  of  wit  received  gratification  at  the  pain  of 
innocence/’  How  many  modern  editors  could  truthfully  say 
as  much? 

In  1789  appeared  the  first  American  novel,  a  rather 
heterogeneous  compilation  of  sentimental,  romantic  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  divers  moral  essays  on  the  awfulness  of  several 
varieties  of  sin.  It  bore  the  tremendous  title:  The  Power 
of  Sympathy ,  or  the  Triumph  of  Nature;  A  novel  founded  in 
truth  and  dedicated  to  the  young  ladies  of  America .  Happily 
time  has  permitted  only  a  few  extracts  to  remain. 

In  1804  a  group  of  literary  gentlemen,  including  the  Rev. 
William  Emerson,  William  Tudor,  George  Ticknor,  Wm.  E. 
Channing,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  R.  H.  Dana,  and  J.  Q. 
Adams,  formed  the  Anthology  Club  and  for  ten  years  pub¬ 
lished  a  monthly  magazine.  The  Anthology  Club  is,  how¬ 
ever,  chiefly  of  interest  because  the  library  it  formed  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  now  located  on  Bea¬ 
con  Street  opposite  the  Hotel  Bellevue.  Among  its  priceless 
possessions  are  now  numbered  Washington’s  library,  the 
King  Chapel’s  Collection,  (the  oldest  library  in  New  Eng¬ 
land)  ,  the  world’s  finest  collection  of  Confederate  literature, 
and  Stuart’s  portraits  of  Gen.  and  Martha  Washington. 

The  North  American  Review  in  May,  1815,  began  its  long 
and  useful  career,  in  Boston,  under  the  care  of  William  Tu- 
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dor.  It  was  published  at  first  every  two  months,  but  in  1818 
became  a  quarterly  publication.  For  sixty  years  it  remained 
a  successful  Boston  production  till  its  removal  from  its  na¬ 
tive  heath  to  New  York.  While  in  its  proper  atmosphere, 
its  pages  were  ornamented  by  the  pens  of  such  men  as  the 
scientists  Bigelow,  Bowditch,  Gray,  and  Peirce;  the  poets 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Dana,  and  Emerson;  the  historians 
Bancroft,  Palfrey,  and  Prescott;  the  scholars  Norton,  Tick- 
nor,  Sparks,  Parsons,  Story,  and  Savage;  and  also  John 
Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Edward  Everett.  Certainly 
these  names  show  how,  slowly  but  surely,  a  literary  class 
and  a  national  literature  were  gradually  taking  form. 

Books  by  native  authors,  though  still  few  in  number, 
began  to  appear.  They  were  as  yet  untainted  by  German 
Transcendentalism.  Only  the  more  important  need  be 
mentioned  here:  Jeremy  Belknap’s  History  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire ,  and  American  Biography;  Miss  Hannah  Adams’  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews;  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes’  American  Annals ; 
Mercy  Warren’s  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Revolution;  Isaiah  Thomas’s  History 
of  Printing;  Dr.  Bigelow’s  Florula  Bostoniensis,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Botany;  Edward  Everett’s  Critical  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Essays;  Jared  Sparks’  Library  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy;  and  Horace  Mann’s  Reports. 

After  this  time  the  writers  best  known  to  fame  gradually 
came  to  the  front.  To  attempt  to  do  justice  to  their  work 
would  require  pages  and  would,  moreover,  be  outside  the 
scope  of  this  essay.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
works  that  brought  nigh  to  perfection  the  developing  litera¬ 
ture  of  Boston.  When  fourteen  years  old  (1808)  William 
Cullen  Bryant  published  his  first  poem,  a  ferocious  attack 
on  the  Jeffersonian  Administration,  entitled  The  Embargo, 
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or  Sketches  of  the  Times.  In  1817  he  published  his  best 
poem,  Thanatopsis,  in  the  North  American  Review.  In  1827 
Longfellow  sent  out  his  first  modest  volume,  the  grave  and 
tender  translation  of  the  Coplas  de  Manrique.  Two  years  be¬ 
fore  that  Whittier,  the  editor  of  a  small  Hartford  paper, 
printed  his  Legends  of  New  England ,  and  in  1836  Mogg 
Megone.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  became  known  as  the  chief 
American  exponent  of  German  Transcendentalism.  His 
essays  appeared  in  1841  and  1844 ;  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1847. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  published  his  Record  of  a  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  Walden,  or  Life 
in  the  Woods;  and  later  The  Maine  Woods,  Excursions  in 
Field  and  Forest,  and  Cape  Cod.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  who 
became  a  Catholic  after  trying  Presbyterianism,  Ration¬ 
alism,  and  Unitarianism,  published  his  remarkable  Review 
and  divers  treatises  and  essays.  Succeeding  years  saw  the 
publication  of  George  Bancrofts  American  History;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Prescott's  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,  and  Conquest  of  Peru;  Richard  Hildreth's 
History  of  the  United  States;  Francis  Parkman’s  The  Ore¬ 
gon  Trail,  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and  France 
and  England  in  the  New  World;  John  Lothrop  Motley's  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  History  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands;  Longfellow's  Voices  in  the  Night,  Christus,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Tragedies,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  and  others ;  Lowell's 
A  Year's  Life,  A  Legend  of  Brittany,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  The  Biglow  Papers,  etc. ;  Holmes'  Poems;  Poe's  The 
Raven,  and  other  works;  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  The 
Barefoot  Boy,  and  other  verse. 

Hawthorne’s  Twice-Told  Tales  attracted  little  attention, 
but  The  Scarlet  Letter  brought  him  fame.  Others  of  his 
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works  were  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The  Blithedale 
Romance,  The  Marble  Faun,  and  Seytimius  Felton.  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  of  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies  have  been  sold,  published  in  every  language 
of  Europe.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  published  his  Two  Years  Be¬ 
fore  the  Mast  in  1840. 

The  memory  of  all  this  galaxy  of  famous  writers  is  kept 
alive  today  by  the  one  continuing  organ  that  gave  voice  to 
their  effusions  years  ago.  That  organ  is  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  established  in  1857.  In  the  columns  of  that  maga¬ 
zine  first  appeared  many  of  the  poems  and  essays  mentioned 
already.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  took  and  now  holds  the  place 
of  the  North  American  Review  as  the  foster-parent  of  Bos¬ 
ton  literature. 

It  is  fondly  hoped  that  the  writers  of  today  and  of  the 
future  will  remember  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  help  to 
further  the  development  of  American  literature  in  the  cru¬ 
cible  of  the  “Athens  of  America.” 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  '24. 


flmi  Not  S’ppak 

You  need  not  speak  to  me,  dear  friend ; 

The  eye  that  leads  the  soul  to  light 

Has  leaped  the  tremor  of  your  lips 
And  brought  the  end  of  pure  delight. 

You  need  not  speak — the  ruddy  banks 
Through  which  loquacious  rivers  flow, 

More  noble  seem  and  yet  more  true, 

If  they  will  never  let  me  know. 

You  need  not  speak — my  fondled  hope 
Has  fallen  headless  in  my  heart ; 

Cold  victim  of  the  guillotine  eyes 
You  drooped  with  ingenious  art. 

Then  do  not  speak — for  pity  whips 
The  lifeless  corpse  within  my  breast, 

And  lest  it  resurrect  again 
Move  not  a  lip — it  is  for  best. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


ESSAYS  OF  EUPHEUS 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  CHECKER  PLAYING 


\flHi  ,TT^  child  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow.  If  the 
£  Republic  is  to  flourish,  we  must  have  educated  men 

and  women.  Democracy  will  crumble  and  be 
buried  in  its  own  dust  unless  we  have  men  and  women  who 
know  their  duties  as  citizens  and  who  are  so  equipped  that 
they  can  fulfill  these  duties  efficiently.  The  schools  of  today 
must  build  up  an  army  of  citizens  mentally  and  morally 
equipped  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  Every  one  must  be 
able  to  man  his  own  oar  in  the  social  boat.  In  short,  if  we 
do  not  train  our  boys  to  be  carpenters  and  our  girls  to  be 
cooks,  the  nation  will  decline  and  fall  away  to  ruin. 


Eupheus,  ready  at  all  times  to  stand  by  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try,  has  studied  the  various  methods  of  accomplishing  all 
that  was  said  in  the  first  paragraph.  He  has  learned  that 
carpentry,  brick  laying,  plumbing,  printing,  forging,  cook¬ 
ing,  dressmaking,  the  chemistry  of  coffee  making,  and  the 
art  of  pan  polishing  is  being  taught  in  many  schools  of  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  new  generation  of  light 
who  will  be  wiser  than  their  fathers  before  them  and  the 
mothers  who  gave  them  birth. 

It  has  amazed  Eupheus  that  modern  educators  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  great  cultural  and  practical  value  of 
checkers.  Eupheus  believes  that  all  educational  ills  would 
be  cured  by  making  the  study  of  checker  playing  compulsory 
in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  land.  It  should  have  a 
place,  even  if  such  minor  studies  as  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  must  be  dropped.  After  careful  study  Eupheus 
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has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  checker  players  of  today 
will  be  the  rulers  of  the  world  tomorrow. 

Do  not  at  once  mark  this  innovation  as  absurd.  Doubtless 
those  who  taught  that  carpentry  was  essential  to  the  well- 
rounded  development  of  every  boy  and  cooking  to  the  true 
education  of  every  girl  were  once  laughed  at  as  idle  dream¬ 
ers.  Eupheus  is  no  pseudo-idealist.  He  seriously  believes 
that  the  correct  teaching  of  the  art  of  checker  playing  will 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  educational  methods,  and  lead 
the  world  on  to  that  pinnacle  of  culture  so  long  strived  after 
and  so  vainly. 

Analyze  the  simple  game  of  checkers.  Here  we  have  a 
board  marked  off  into  sixty-four  squares,  alternately  black 
and  red,  red  and  white,  or  any  combination  of  two  colors. 
For  convenience  and  clarity,  we  will  take  a  board  marked 
with  red  and  black  squares.  On  the  black  squares,  round 
men  are  placed,  red  men  on  the  black  squares  on  one  side, 
black  men  on  black  squares  on  the  other  side.  Two  rows  of 
red  and  black  squares  are  left  unoccupied  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  board  when  the  game  opens.  All  other  black 
squares  are  filled.  The  red  squares  are  left  vacant. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  so  move  the  men  diagonally, 
that  the  other  men  will  be  wiped  off  the  board.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  “jumping.”  That  is  to  say,  if  a 
black  man,  moving  diagonally,  encounters  a  red  man,  and  a 
vacant  black  space  remains  behind  the  red  man,  the  black 
man,  moving  diagonally,  as  we  said,  can  “jump”  the  red  man 
and  remove  him  from  the  board.  Conversely,  if  a  red  man 
is  moving  diagonally  across  the  board,  and  encounters  a 
black  man  with  an  empty  space  behind  him,  the  red  man  can 
“ j  ump”  the  black  man,  and  thus  remove  him  from  the  game. 

When  a  black  man,  for  example,  has  succeeded  in  success- 
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fully  crossing  the  board  diagonally,  and  arrives  in  the  last 
space  on  the  other  side,  he  is  made  a  “king.”  That  is  to  say, 
he  can  move  diagonally  either  backward  or  forward,  which 
a  plain  man  cannot  do.  The  advantage  of  attaining  king- 
ship  is  thus  evident;  for  the  one  who  attains  a  king  may 
more  easily  clear  the  board  of  his  opponents. 

Now  where,  the  sceptic  may  inquire,  is  the  value  of  such 
a  game?  Well,  if  it  were  obvious,  as  is  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  arithmetic,  it  would  be  valueless.  An  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  game  however  shows  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  game,  and  some  day,  Eupheus  hopes  to  found  a  school 
where  checker  playing  will  be  taught  exclusively. 

First  of  all,  does  it  not  strike  the  reader  that  there  is 
something  peculiarly  aesthetic  in  a  board  marked  off  in  the 
manner  of  a  checker  board  ?  Red  and  black.  The  question 
that  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  be: 
Is  this  a  combination  of  colors  pleasing  to  the  eye?  Right 
here,  we  see  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  aroused.  The 
pupil  will  seek  to  find  a  combination  of  colors  that  will  be 
most  pleasing  to  the  sight.  Perhaps  it  will  be  orange  and 
green.  Anyway,  the  pupil  will  be  trained  to  a  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  values  of  color.  And  what  is  beauty  but  color  ? 
Already,  the  pupil  has  discovered  the  beautiful. 

Round  men  on  black  squares  will  lead  the  pupil  to  a  study 
of  geometry.  Naturally,  again,  the  pupil  will  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  nature  of  circles  and  squares,  and  perhaps  tri¬ 
angles.  He  will  learn  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  points.  It  will  follow  also,  that  the  pupil 
who  loses  a  game  will  seek  to  learn,  by  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  chance,  when  he  is  likely  to  win  a  game. 

When  he  comes  to  study  the  laws  of  chance,  the  pupil  will 
see  the  value  of  Algebra,  and  immediately  will  seek  to  satisfy 
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his  thirst  for  knowledge,  aroused  in  the  manner  described. 
Finding  that  Arithmetic  would  aid  him  greatly  in  the  study 
of  Algebra,  the  pupil  will  desire  to  study  Arithmetic. 

Now  in  order  to  study,  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  read.  So 
the  first  thing  he  will  do  is  learn  to  read.  After  he  has 
learned  to  read,  he  will  desire  to  express  his  opinions  in 
writing,  and  naturally  take  up  the  study.  See  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  so  few  paragraphs  ?  The  pupil  now  knows 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  the 
principles  of  art. 

But  we  are  not  finished  yet.  To  be  successful  at  checkers, 
the  player  must  pay  attention  to  his  own  moves  and  to  the 
moves  of  his  opponent.  He  must  concentrate.  He  must  re¬ 
member.  He  must  use  his  imagination.  He  must  picture 
the  various  possible  positions  of  the  men  on  the  board.  Here 
is  what  all  educators  are  striving  for — attention,  concentra¬ 
tion,  imagination.  All  these  are  accomplished  with  a 
checker  board. 

Ambition  is  aroused  in  the  player.  He  seeks  to  make  his 
men  kings.  Thus,  leadership  is  developed.  There  are  a 
thousand  other  things  one  may  learn  from  the  game  of 
checkers,  but  Eupheus  believes  that  he  has  enumerated 
enough  to  prove  that  checker  playing  is  the  key  to  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  should  be  taught  in  every  school. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


HE  year  which  always  brings  to  the  American 
f  ^  j  mind  memory  of  Custer’s  massacre  also  saw  the 
founding  of  a  little  settlement  in  California. 
The  founding  of  that  settlement,  at  the  time  very  unusual, 
was  of  little  import,  for  the  socialistic  principle  upon 
which  the  new  colony  had  been  founded  was  unsound ; 
one  of  its  founders  on  the  other  hand  meant  a  great  deal 
for  he  has  since  that  time  given  the  world  works  which 
will  make  the  name  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  renowned  for¬ 
ever.  The  startling  doctrine  of  Communism,  however, 
failed  to  thrive  on  sun-kissed  plains;  it  withered  and  died. 
In  consequence  the  world  gained  a  genius,  the  great  his¬ 
torical  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  young  Polish  student,  after  leaving  college,  studied 
the  condition,  the  miseries,  the  vagaries,  the  faults  of  life 
at  his  time.  No  Utopia  unfolded  itself  to  his  eyes.  No 
country  showed  the  calm,  peaceful  content,  the  equable, 
just  government  of  his  ideals.  Everywhere  trouble,  dis¬ 
sension,  want  occurred;  wars,  rebellions,  tyranny  gave 
evidence  of  the  world-wide  need  of  a  better  political  and 
social  system.  Imbued  with  desire  for  correction  of  the 
evils,  impetuous  with  youthful  forgetfulness  of  his 
Church,  the  self-contained  egotist  swallowed  whole  the 
claims  of  socialistic  firebrands  of  his  city. 

Lured  on  by  his  dream  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  he 
decided  to  go  to  far-off  America,  to  California,  the  golden 
Mecca  of  the  world,  there  to  settle  and  commence  with 
several  others  a  second  Brook  Farm.  His  travels,  the 
novel  sights,  the  adventures  of  the  journey  delighted  his 
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love  of  romance.  Once  in  California  the  bitter  wind  of 
experience  dissipated  the  elusive  dust  of  Socialism  and  a 

lesson  was  thoroughly  absorbed. 

Not  in  the  least  daunted,  however,  he  undertook  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  travels  and  experiences  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  for  the  Polish  Gazette  of  Warsaw  under  the  pen- 
name,  Litwos.  The  quaint  humor,  the  keen  expression  of 
American  foibles,  his  pleasing  style  coupled  with  the 
youthful  viewpoint,  apparent  in  all  the  letters,  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  Polish  writers  and  people  from  the 
start.  Men  throughout  Europe  enjoyed  his  mild  satire 
and  this  approbation  with  the  mystery  of  his  identity  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  to  him. 

In  the  province  of  Lithuania,  Russian  Poland,  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  was  born  in  1846  in  a  small  town,  named 
Yadrusv.  The  fact  that  his  birthplace  was  situated  in 
Russian  land,  was,  to  a  man  of  his  intense  Polish  patriot¬ 
ism,  galling  during  his  entire  life.  As  a  boy  he  attended  a 
gymnastic  school  in  Warsaw,  from  which  he  graduated 
to  enter  the  University  of  Warsaw  where  he  studied  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  university  at  Kiev  turned  out  a  finished 
product  with  a  mastery  of  German  and  some  idea  of 
English. 

There  is  practically  no  knowledge  of  his  parents,  their 
home  life,  their  circumstances;  no  acquaintanceships,  no 
stories,  no  facts  are  to  be  discovered  about  the  boyhood 
of  Sienkiewicz.  From  his  works  no  information  can  be 
secured.  But  from  his  choice  of  studies  and  his  complete 
education,  his  parents  must  be  adjudged  to  have  been 
prosperously  fixed.  He,  himself,  displayed  no  worldly 
ambition,  money  was  not  an  object  of  his  writing.  Making 
the  world  a  better  place  occupied  his  thoughts  and  ex- 
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plains  the  romantic  spirit  that  made  all  his  historical 
works  vital,  tense,  throbbing  with  action. 

To  epitomize  his  character  is  to  mention  two  char¬ 
acteristics.  No  great  learning,  no  depth  of  thought,  no 
brilliant  imagination,  and  Sienkiewicz  had  all  these,  can 
excel  a  fine  and  glowing  love  of  one’s  Church  and  its 
tenets  married  to  a  forceful,  unswerving  patriotism. 
Some  of  his  other  qualities  I  might  mention — his  fond 
adoration  of  children,  his  deep  sympathy,  his  magnani¬ 
mous  generosity,  but  they  are  Lilliputian  compared  with 
the  two  great  characteristics  which  alone  place  him  above 
all  historians  of  his  century.  These  two  high  notes  of  his 
life  marked  him  both  as  the  man  and  as  the  author ;  and 
the  universal  respect  accorded  him,  the  niche  he  now 
holds  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  give  significant  estimate  of 
their  worth. 

A  sketch  of  student  life  at  Kiev  won  him  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  his  college  mates.  Then  in  1872  he  made  his 
literary  debut,  presenting  a  humorous  story  named,  “No¬ 
body  is  Entitled  a  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country.”  A  lull 
ensued  while  he  made  his  Californian  trip,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  Letters. 
He  wrote  a  drama  in  1879  and  followed  it  with  several 
stories.  The  success  of  his  play  dealing  with  political 
controversies  in  Galicia  turned  his  ability  to  history.  In 
1880  he  offered  his  first  novel  to  the  public,  “The  Tartar 
Bondage,”  and  its  popularity  and  reception  confirmed 
him  in  his  resolve  to  write  a  history  of  Poland  in  its  best 
days.  From  then  on  he  wrote  always  in  the  interests  of 
the  “Commonwealth  of  Sobieski.” 

Sienkiewicz’s  indefatigable  industry  and  capacity  made 
easy  the  gathering  of  materials,  the  collecting  of  data, 
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the  sifting,  and  selection.  He  worked  for  several  years 
and  in  1884  published  “With  Fire  and  Sword,”  a  story  of 
the  Polish-Cossack  war,  closely  followed  in  1886  and 
1888  by  “The  Deluge”  and  “Pan  Michael,”  accounts  of 
wars  of  Poland  with  Sweden  and  Turkey  respectively. 
The  three  comprise  the  Trilogy,  the  most  enjoyable, 
fruitful  set  of  historical  novels  known.  Their  advent 
marked  him  as  the  leading  novelist  of  his  type  of  the  cen¬ 
tury;  they  placed  Poland  among  the  living  nations  of  the 
Continent. 

No  one  should  neglect  to  read  this  trilogy  for  it  com¬ 
prises  a  Polish  epic  comparable  to  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad 
of  Grecian  history.  They  relate  Poland’s  struggles  as 
only  the  Odyssey  recounts  the  voyage  of  Ulysses.  The 
poetic  strain,  the  noble  manner,  the  simple  diction,  the 
clear  thought,  the  flow  of  ideas  and  words,  the  vigorous 
action  mark  these  works  epics  as  truly  as  they  testify  to 
the  triumphs  of  Homer  and  Vergil. 

Though  primarily  a  romantic  writer,  Sienkiewicz 
tasted  essentially  of  the  spring  of  Realism  and  his  best 
works  are  realistic.  “The  Children  of  the  Soil”  is  basic¬ 
ally  a  work  of  realism.  Polish  literateurs  have  voted  it 
his  best  work  though  certainly  not  his  most  popular. 
“Without  Dogma”  has  won  the  same  judgment — in  fact, 
it  is  even  more  realistic  than  the  former  book. 

Sienkiewicz,  too,  considered  himself  a  Realist  and  most 
reflections  of  his  realistic  novels  are  his  own  so  closely 
did  he  identify  himself  with  his  characters.  He  thus  ex¬ 
emplifies  two  schools.  He  becomes  at  once  a  Thackeray 
and  a  Dumas.  He  gave  his  realistic  works  to  the  public 
and  opinions  as  to  his  ability  were  immediately  revised ; 
genius  was  recognized  where  previously  cleverness  had 
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been  appreciated.  Then  to  prove  his  versatility  he  went 
back  to  Romanticism  to  produce  his  most  popular  novel. 

In  the  early  nineties  “Quo  Vadis"  was  published.  The 
book  was  a  beautiful  description  of  decadent  Rome  in  the 
days  of  early  Christianity.  Sienkiewicz  had  fully  fore¬ 
seen  the  possibilities  in  exploitation  of  Nero's  reign;  he 
studied  ancient  Rome  and  history  so  thoroughly  that  his 
novel  from  its  knowledge  of  topography  has  been  called 
a  guidebook  of  ancient  Rome.  The  book  was  a  best¬ 
seller.  English-speaking  peoples  knew  about  Rome  and 
the  early  Church  where  they  knew  little  of  the  Slavs  and 
their  history.  It  has  been  reproduced  in  thirty  languages ; 
its  melodramatic  staging  has  been  witnessed  by  millions; 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  his  least 
valuable  novel.  For  no  work  of  fiction  gains  immortality 
by  historical  accuracy.  Its  literary  value  is  its  picture  of 
Roman  life,  social  conditions,  the  arena,  the  struggles  of 
the  early  fathers,  and  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  over 
paganism. 

Near  the  end  of  the  century  Sienkiewicz  published  the 
long  awaited,  “Knights  of  the  Cross,"  a  massive  study  of 
Polish  knighthood  in  flower.  This  novel  with  his  next, 
“On  the  Field  of  Glory,"  are  comparable  to  his  great  Tri- 
ology  and  have  increased  the  fast  growing  respect  of  Po¬ 
land  and  Sienkiewicz  in  America  and  western  nations. 
He  then  ceased  the  writing  of  historical  novels  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  travel  and  newspaper  writing.  No  indo¬ 
lence  of  course  influenced  his  change  for  he  gave  as  much 
time  to  his  toil.  He  merely  turned  his  energy  into  an¬ 
other  channel.  For  many  years  he  labored  always  for  a 
united  Poland,  studying  its  capacity,  its  resources ;  aiming 
at  correction  of  its  faults,  patiently  waiting,  elevating  its 
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morale _ its  international  fame  and  respect  his  superb 

and  facile  pen  had  already  obtained.  He  edited  a  peri¬ 
odical,  “The  Slowo,”  for  many  years  and  in  addition  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  works  which  were  translated  into  German 

and  lost. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  German  veterans 
overran  his  country,  shattering  his  hopes  and  dispelling 
forever  his  idea  of  a  free  National  Poland.  Forever,  I 
say,  because  he  never  lived  to  see  the  Germans  evacuate 
Polish  soil.  While  in  Switzerland  on  a  mission  for  his 
pitiful  country  in  1916,  he  broke  down  and  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  the  direct  result  of  over  exertion  in 
war  relief  work  for  his  country.  Thus  the  grand  old  man 
of  Polish  literature,  who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  needs — always  willing,  sympathetic,  sacrificing , 
contributing  health,  genius,  wealth  to  a  seemingly  elusive 
dream;  broken  by  sickness  and  especially  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  cherished  hope — rubbed  out  the  physical  bond 
of  this  life  and  mounted  in  spirit  to  receive  the  reward 
of  the  God  whom  he  ever  worshipped  and  glorified — even 
before  his  beloved  Poland. 


Frank  J.  Golden,  ’25. 


Apui  fortaa 

Spring 

The  timorous  moon  awakes  and  with  luminous,  silver 
gaze 

Caresses  the  whispering  pines  that  cover  the  mountain¬ 
side. 

The  night  stirs  to  silver  song  that  is  sung  thru’  a  silver 
haze, 

The  song  of  the  new-born  love  that  floats  on  the  new- 
Spring’s  tide. 

And  then — there’s  a  trilling  bird  that  sings  to  its  mate  in 
the  shade — 

The  hesitant  leaves  are  still  on  the  limbs  of  the  listening 
trees, 

As  majestic  monarchs  hark  to  the  song  that  will  never 
fade ; 

Then  rustle  in  faint  surprise  at  the  touch  of  a  lingering 
breeze. 

’Twas  thus  that  it  ever  was.  The  course  of  the  sequent 
years 

Has  seen  each  Spring  renew,  in  a  rush  of  renascent 
mirth, 

The  chorus  of  laughter  and  song,  the  carol  of  vanishing 
tears 

That  pulses  and  ever  throbs  in  the  soul  of  the  sentient 
earth. 

And  thus  it  will  ever  be.  The  blue  and  benevolent  skies 

Will  watch  as  the  world  rejoices  at  the  gladsome  com¬ 
ing  of  Spring ; 

And  millions  of  amorous  souls  will  smile  with  the  light  in 
their  eyes, 

That  only  comes  when  the  whole  earth  hums  with  the 
joy  that  just  May  can  bring. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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Violets, 

Shyly  peeping  from  the  glen, 

Symbols  of  royalty, 

Tokens  of  loyalty, 

Whispering  secrets  Elysian  to  men. 

Modest  blue  violets, 

Fresh  from  the  morning, 

Love  at  its  dawning, 

Diamond-dew  flowerets — 

Violets. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 

A  Matt's  iSaam 

Lies  on  a  silver  tray  a  censor  where 
Fumes  of  the  myrrh  of  thought  rise  into  air. 

Here  clothes  lie  carelessly  across  a  chair ; 

While  on  the  wall  are  pictures  hung  with  care. 

The  whole — a  picture  of  pensees  contraires — 

A  sketch,  entitled :  “Man,  His  Lair.” 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 

A  Jffrottit 

My  road  of  Life  seems  oft  too  long, 

And  troubles’  burden  bears  me  down 
Along  the  road  I  seek  a  smile, — 

A  friendly  grasp — to  urge  me  on. 

My  road  of  Life  would  be  too  long, 

And  I  might  never  reach  the  end ; 

But  in  His  kindness,  God  has  given 
Me  this  one  solace — you — a  friend. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


A  31  ailing  ^tar 

A  molten  drop  from  Heaven’s  crown, 

Came  tumbling  down, 

A  gilded  drop  of  frozen  mist. 

Past  circlets  by  the  angels  kissed, 

Came  tumbling  down, 

A  molten  drop  from  Heaven’s  crown. 

The  night  wind  sighed  and  moaned  so  wierd, 

Perhaps  ’twas  feared 

This  note  of  cherubs’  echoed  lay. 

This  tiny  dart  of  sunny  day, 

Perhaps  ’twas  feared 

The  night  wind  sighed  and  moaned  so  weird. 

J.  Cray,  ’25. 


Nature’ a  2Ciaa 

The  purring  lips  of  the  mountain  stream 
Now  softly  brush  the  mossy  rise 
While  myriad  bubbles — an  ephemeral  dream — 
Reflect  the  azure  of  the  skies. 

The  dewy  moss  ere  faintly  sensed 

Her  kiss,  when  a  briskly  tepid  breeze ; 

For  the  heart  of  her  lover  boldly  fenced 
And  severed  the  beauteous  brooklet  frieze. 

Matthew  P.  Butler,  ’23. 


Dreams 

Fantastic  shapes,  a  myriad  host, 

Adown  the  gray  stream  of  mem’ry’s  past 
Float  slowly  round  the  jutting  crags, 

Nor  seek  to  reach  their  utter  rest  at  last. 

In  time  they  live,  time  shorn  of  thought, 

In  wild,  abandoned  dreams  of  youth's  delight — 
Unthought-of  joys,  so  great  they  cloud 

The  vagrant  mind  that  blindly  dreams  at  night 

Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’23. 

Gfham 

I  saw  a  river  fleeing 

Down  an  unfrequented  dell, 

With  the  frantic  steps  of  madness 
Going  whither  who  could  tell? 

I  watched  it  to  the  valley, 

Still  it  never  turned  around, 

Till  it  fell  a  prostrate  victim, 

In  a  lake — its  mother  ground. 

Then  I  saw  a  hundred  rivers 
Leaping  madly  to  the  vale ; 

Kicking,  stumbling,  falling,  jumping 
Over  brush  and  rock  and  rail. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  '23 


gummpr  StljougljtB 

He  slapped  my  back  as  he  smiled  “Great  Day, 
But  I  think  that  I  know  what  he  meant  to  say. 

The  May  Day  sun  in  heaven’s  great  blue 
Has  his  sweetest  smile  for  me  and  you. 

The  trees  in  bloom  and  the  green  asprout 
Bring  dreams  of  streams  and  sparkling  trout. 

The  placid  lake  with  its  sun-kissed  face, 

Invites  to  bathe  in  its  cool  embrace. 

The  emerald  strands  of  Nature’s  hair 
Form  a  great  couch  and  it  beckons  there. 

The  sun,  the  sky,  the  clouds  and  the  air 
Proclaim  the  Summer  everywhere. 

So  he  slapped  my  back  as  he  beamed  “Great  Day, 
But  I’ll  wager  I  know  what  he  meant  to  say. 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 
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CLASS  Because  the  antics  in  vogue  at  our  college  on 
day  Class  Day  fail  of  their  purpose  is  the  real  reason 

why  we  are  opposed  to  them.  They  are  primarily 
intended,  we  take  it,  to  entertain  the  gathering  at  the  exer¬ 
cises.  Their  burlesquish  nature  dooms  them,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  to  be  at  best  mauve  amusement.  Good  burlesque 
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is  above  the  participants  in  these  Class  Day  activities  un¬ 
less  they  act  their  natural  bents  and  tendencies.  We  have 
been  to  these  Class  Day  Horribles  in  the  past  and  have  won¬ 
dered  that  the  participants  were  not  stoned  for  the  subtle 
insults  cast  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  present.  To  have 
seen  even  the  worst  of  vaudeville  sketches  is  to  have  seen 
the  peer  of  all  Class  Day  amusements.  As  skeptics  we  can¬ 
not  see  that  this  year  promises  anything  better.  However 
our  suppositum  may  be  out,  and  if  proof  of  this  is  forth¬ 
coming,  we  will  proceed  to  button  our  lips. 


CLASS  We  would  like  to  threaten  this  gentleman  with 

historian  physical  abuse  if  he  includes  in  his  History  the 
following  sentence :  'This  is  the  greatest  class 
that  has  ever  been  graduated  from  Boston  College.”  Few 
Class  Historians  in  the  past  have  failed  to  say  this.  If  our 
historian  feels  that  he  is  obliged  to  continue  the  tradition 
we  would  suggest  that  he  laugh  up  his  sleeve  as  an  after- 
math  to  prove  his  sense  of  humor  is  active.  Pride  seems  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  taffy-tasting,  but  it  is  a  false 
pride,  and  as  such  is  to  be  deplored.  Our  four  years  has 
been  crowded  with  colorful  events  and  happenings  of  the 
spicy  sort,  so  that  our  Historian  will  have  much  matter  to 
work  on  without  dropping  to  the  nonsensical  and  absurd. 

class  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  this  unfortunate 

prophet  who  has  to  act  as  the  comic  blacksmith  of  the 
class.  He  will  be  so  jaded  after  the  first  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  class  are  comically  caricatured  in  the 
world  of  farce,  that  he  will  undoubtedly  shriek  himself  into 
madness.  To  begin  with,  there  will  be  about  fifty  members 
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of  the  class  whom  he  will  not  be  able  to  remember  or  name. 
Precisely  at  this  point  his  delirium  will  begin.  Unless  he 
takes  his  assignment  with  a  bowl  of  salt  and  wields  his  pen 
with  the  malignity  of  a  boor,  we  fear  for  his  future  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

By  way  of  suggestion,  let  us  say  that  the  Prophet  might 
save  the  good  esteem  of  his  audience  by  brevity.  No  matter 
how  crisp  and  brittle  the  matter  of  his  wit,  or  how  piercing 
his  satiric  stiletto,  elongation  will  surely  bring  boredom. 
Perfection  vexes  as  much  as  imperfection  when  carried  on 
continually.  In  the  past  we  have  found  Prophets  to  be  really 
engaging  for  the  first  ten  minutes  and  after  that  we  have 
found  ourselves  nodding  in  the  sunshine  or  awakening  to 
the  nudge  of  an  irate  father. 

class  The  safest  task  on  the  Class  Day  calendar  is  that 
poet  of  Class  Poet.  Because  of  the  antiquity  of  his  art, 
respect  must  be  maintained  by  the  most  Philistine 
of  the  audience  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  minutes.  During 
this  period  the  Poet  will  be  amassing  his  mouthful  of  hiss¬ 
ing  sibilants  and  will  be  belching  them  out  in  alliterative 
alignment, — while  the  whole  world  wonders  and  mopes.  He 
will  be  aware  that  nobody  will  be  following  his  words  and 
that  to  his  audience,  a  whiffletree  will  be  supposed  to  cast 
shade  for  basking.  However,  his  time  will  be  opportune  for 
the  filling  of  pipes,  the  rolling  of  cigarettes  and  the  draining 
of  hollow  walking  sticks.  Hence  let  us  keep  the  Poet  on  the 
calendar  yearly.  Bad  poetry  is  essential  for  good  criticism 
and  hence  he  has  his  right  to  exist.  Again,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Shelley  and  Tennyson  must  have  some  hilarity  in  Heaven, 
so  let  the  Class  Day  Poets  speak  in  their  cob-webbed  voices 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  jonquils  and  rhododendrons. 
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CLASS  We  have  it  on  good  grounds  that  our  Class  Orator 
orator  will  be  human  and  natural  and  sincere  in  his  ora¬ 
tion.  His  father  has  promised  him  a  barrage  of 
boots  if  he  appears  before  intellectual  people  with  a  pre¬ 
pared  speech  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  memorized.  At  last 
a  father  who  understands.  If  we  might  resort  to  punning 
in  this  classic  magazine,  we  would  say  that  if  our  orator  has 
reason  to  cry  on  the  day  of  his  oration  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  “bootless”  cries. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 

Editor-in-Chief. 


Iberffangf 

The  Fordham  Monthly  for  April  bursts  into  Spring  bloom 
with  a  trio  of  “Cinquains.”  These  three  word-pictures  in  vers 
libre  probably  will  not  live  forever,  but  they  are  certainly 
very  refreshing  after  the  heavy  triteness  of  so  much  of  con¬ 
temporary  college  poetry.  “The  Grim  Gray  Wall,”  an  essay 
on  Padraic  Pearse,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  poet-hero.  But 
then,  can  anyone  do  justice  to  such  a  theme? 

The  magazine’s  crowning  glory  is,  however,  a  long  idyl, 
“A  Junk  Song,”  which  is  by  no  means  too  long.  It  is  worth 
repeating  in  its  entirety,  but  my  readers  must  be  satisfied 
with  excerpts. 

The  listener  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  leaning 
against  a  cherry  tree,  cries  out  to  the  river, 

“Old  blossom-bride,  a  song  would  be  delight!” 

He  is  rewarded  by  a  tune  from  an  old  junk  that  comes 
creeping,  creaking  down  the  tide.  This  is  part  of  what  he 
hears : 

“Ho-li-lo!  Creaking  of  cordage  above — 

Dim  gods  and  the  mandarin  moon — 

And  my  bow  is  resined  with  Love. 

•  •  •  • 

“Sleepy  stone  gods — 

The  river  flows  onward  unending, 

Silver  and  violet  spun  through  the  jade  of  the  sea. 

Over  dim  oceans  I  follow  its  weaving  and  bending 
And  study  the  patterns  and  stories  it  traces  for  me. 

“Dream-loving  gods — 

Some  night  in  my  boat  I  will  take  you 
And  smile  as  your  Time-heavy  eyelids  surrender  and  close. 
Then  you  cannot  return,  for  your  people  in  anger  would 
break  you, 
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— But  we’ll  laugh,  hanging  lamps  on  the  waves  where  the 
cool  river  flows.” 

Then  the  poet’s  singer  goes  on  and  addresses  the  Mandarin 
Moon  in  terms  equally  charming. 

“Blase  mandarin — 

Some  night  when  the  sea-winds  are  brawling 

And  your  faint-hearted  satellites  glimmer  and  vanish 
aghast 

At  the  trample  of  rain  and  the  booming  of  wave-titans 
falling, 

I’ll  take  you  and  fasten  you  squirming  on  top  of  my  mast. 
“Rotund  mandarin — 

You  will  bathe  in  the  rain-drops  with  wonder, 

You  will  challenge  the  blustering  clouds  no  longer  dis¬ 
mayed  ; 

When  the  distant,  fat-vested  mountains  chuckle  with  thun¬ 
der 

You  also  will  smile  though  the  heavens  are  dark  and 
afraid.” 

•  •  •  • 

The  four  stanzas  omitted  fully  maintain  the  excellent 
standard  of  the  poem. 

“A  Drummer  of  Quality”  is  a  well-told  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  story  in  the  March  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly.  Rich¬ 
ard  Krautz,  drummer  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  might 
have  earned  much  money  entertaining  the  boys  in  son-in- 
law’s  pool-room  and  cigar  store.  For  he  was  a  wonderful 
talker  and  brought  trade.  But  he  was  a  musician  and  loved 
music.  With  his  gift  of  loquaciousness,  he  would  surely  have 
been  ward  leader,  but  he  stuck  to  his  drums.  However,  he 
had  one  fault.  He  had  been  warned  by  his  conductor,  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  against  it.  Nevertheless,  in  music 
like  the  Canzonetta,  where  there  were  eighty  measures  of 
idleness  for  the  drummer,  he  used  to  slip  out  and,  still  count- 
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in g  time,  reach  the  bar  across  the  street,  have  a  glass  of 
good  beer  by  the  forty-first  measure  and,  still  counting  for¬ 
ty-two,  three,  four,  reach  the  stage  and  seventy-eight,  nine, 
and  he  was  playing.  One  night,  on  his  way  back,  he  was 
struck  by  a  taxi  about  the  sixtieth  measure,  and,  though  he 
recovered  himself  and  reached  the  stage,  instead  of  coming 
in  at  the  proper  time  with  soft,  slow  strokes,  he  continued 
to  beat  dully,  heavily,  eighty-one,  two,  three.  The  next  day, 
a  bandaged  Mr.  Krautz,  enthroned  in  the  pool-room,  received 
his  dismissal  from  the  orchestra. 

“Annals  of  the  Poor,”  a  connected  series  of  tales  of  a 
street  and  its  poor  inhabitants,  is  cleverly  done. 

Although  we  disagree  with  Luigi's  picture  of  Fra  Anselmo 
and  the  class  which  he  represents,  nevertheless,  the — shall 
we  call  it  translation? — “The  Lute”  is  artistically  written. 
The  poem  contained  therein  is  a  gem. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  this  magazine  excels.  It  has 
its  faults,  all  magazines  do.  Some  day  we  may  describe 
them.  But  for  the  present: — It  has  a  number  of  book  re¬ 
views  that  for  workmanship  would  be  worthy  of  any  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  land.  We  do  not  need  to  agree  with  their  crit¬ 
icisms  to  appreciate  them,  although  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  disagree  with  them  in  toto  or  anything  like  it.  The  re¬ 
view  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  “Going-to-the-Sun”  was  especially 
good,  and  worthy  of  that  much-travelled  poet. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  '24. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

“In  the  House  of  Martyrs,”  published  by  the  Catholic  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society  of  America,  Maryknoll,  N.  Y. ;  $1  post¬ 
paid;  by  the  Very  Reverend  James  A.  Walsh,  M.Ap. 

This  book,  by  the  Superior  of  Maryknoll,  a  pioneer  in 
the  work  of  arousing  mission  interest  in  this  country,  is 
well  worth  the  price,  which  is  unusually  low,  owing  to  the 
desire  to  spread  the  mission  idea  rather  than  to  make  a 
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profit.  It  describes  the  homes  and  relatives  of  five  French 
martyrs,  Gaspard  Claude  Bechet,  Henry  Dorie,  Just  Bre- 
tenieres,  Blessed  Pierre  Chanel  and  Blessed  Theophane  Ve- 
nard.  The  book  not  only  gives  an  insight  into  the  homes 
from  which  these  priests  went  forth  to  die,  but  gives  it  very 
entertainingly.  It  is  full  of  very  interesting  sidelights  on 
France  and  French  Catholics  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  praiseworthy  illustrations.  The  book  is  excellent¬ 
ly  bound.  We  are  impressed  with  the  truth  contained  in 
the  words  of  Blessed  Theophane :  “We  are  all  flowers  plant¬ 
ed  on  this  earth,  which  God  gathers  in  his  own  time,  one 
a  little  earlier  and  one  a  little  later.  One  is  as  the  purpled 
rose,  another  as  the  virgin  lily,  another  the  humble  violet.” 

J.  L.  T.,  ’24. 


Sami 

reception  to  The  month  of  May  was  ushered  in 

hockey  champions  at  the  Commonwealth  Country  Club 

by  a  reception  tendered  to  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  intercollegiate  hockey.  The  committee  of  Juniors 
who  acted  as  the  hosts  of  the  evening  was  comprised  of : 
Charles  A.  Reardon,  chairman,  Robert  J.  Bond,  John  C.  Bur- 
chill,  George  W.  Corcoran,  John  R.  Curry,  James  C.  Doherty, 
Henry  J.  Jennings,  James  A.  Kellaher,  John  A.  Mason,  Jr., 
Edmund  J.  Murphy,  Arthur  V.  Murray. 

MR.  gallagher  Not  content  with  pairing  these  two  men 
and  MR.  shean  on  the  debating  team  that  met  Holy  Cross, 

it  was  found  meet  and  fitting  (perhaps, 
too,  a  little  superstition  entered  in) ,  to  place  them  together 
on  the  same  side  in  the  Fulton  Prize  Debate.  Owen  A.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  ’23,  Charles  W.  Sheehan,  ’24,  Gaynor  Wellings,  '23, 
and  Joseph  G.  Crane,  ’23,  were  chosen  to  strive  on  the  foren¬ 
sic  platform  for  the  scholastic  honor  of  exhibiting  the  power 
of  Boston  College  along  lines  of  eloquence  and  argumenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  personal  honor  of  attaining  the  gold  medal 
annually  awarded.  Mr.  Gallagher  carried  the  day. 

freshman-  The  long  postponed  Freshman-Sophomore 
sophomore  debate  was  held  on  Monday,  April  30,  with 
DEBATE  1925  the  victor.  The  question:  “Should  Bos¬ 

ton  College  build  a  Stadium,”  was  defended  on 
the  affirmative  by  William  E.  Collins,  Bernard  J.  Hawley 
and  Joseph  M.  Gavan  of  Sophomore,  and  on  the  negative  by 
the  Freshman  representatives,  Joseph  A.  Mulligan,  Ray¬ 
mond  S.  Morgan  and  Walter  T.  McCracken. 

The  Sunday  following,  May  6,  was  the  date  of  the  junior 
Boston  College-Holy  Cross  debate.  The  Marquette  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Joseph  M.  Gavan,  ’25,  Timothy  J.  Howard,  ’25, 
William  J.  Morris,  ’26. 
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HEIGHTS  The  former  Heights  Staff  has  passed  into  a 

elections  memory.  The  last  few  issues  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  newly-appoint¬ 
ed  1923-24  staff.  The  result  of  the  elections  held  a  few  weeks 
ago  is  as  follows:  Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24,  General  Manager; 
James  F.  Dooling,  ’24,  Editor-in-Chief ;  Arthur  L.  Murphy, 
’24,  Treasurer ;  Sylvester  J.  Connolly,  ’24,  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger;  F.  Bagley  Welch,  ’25,  Advertising  Manager;  Maxwell 
Connolly,  ’24,  Sporting  Editor;  and  J.  Burke  Sullivan,  ’24, 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 

the  maroon  and  We  were  not  forced  to  travel  to  Louis- 
GOLD  MINSTRELS  iana  to  find  a  troupe  of  minstrels  that 

would  make  the  North  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  The  proteges  of  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  may  claim  that 
“de  annul  show  of  de  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will  Rise 
was  de  fines’  exhobishun  what  dey  ever  seed,”  but  we  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Seniors  got  off  snappy  steps  and  syncopating 
strains  such  as  would  make  the  Darktown  Strutters  them¬ 
selves  jealous. 

The  whole  first  half  of  the  performance  kept  us  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  fathom  just  how  the  blackmen  manipulated  that  tam¬ 
bourine  feat.  When  we  had  just  about  worked  out  the  route 
of  the  tinkling  drum-head,  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second 
part  of  the  program.  Then  we  forgot  the  tambos.  The 
special  numbers  fully  lived  up  to  their  name.  We  always 
suspected,  when  we  saw  him  touring  the  diamond  on  a  four- 
bagger,  that  “Tony”  could  step.  The  two  “High-wines,” 
Gallagher  and  Garrity,  outdid  their  best  performance  at  the 
weekly  entertainments  during  the  winter  weeks. 

sophomore  Striving  to  further  their  reputation  as  hosts, 
ACTIVITIES  the  Sophomore  class,  not  satisfied  with  the 

success  of  their  social  on  May  9th,  undertook 
another  get-together  on  May  25th.  Their  annual  class  day, 
held  on  the  day  of  the  B.  C.-University  of  Pennsylvania 
game,  resolved  that  evening  into  a  sort  of  home-night  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  latter  team.  The  entertainment,  in  the  charge  of 
Frank  Elberry,  was  of  the  usual  high  class  that  the  Sophs 
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have  been  producing  all  year,  and  acted  as  a  fine  dessert  to 
the  supper  served  after  the  ball  game. 

At  a  recent  class  meeting  the  Sophomores  voted  to  hold 
a  Communion  breakfast,  following  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Senior  class  this  year.  The  chosen  date  is  May  30th,  the 
morning  of  the  Holy  Cross  game. 

Now  that  we  have  descended,  or  rather  ascended,  to  the 
realm  of  seriousness,  we  might  mention  the  fact  that  the 
daily  May  devotions  have  been  quite  well  attended.  The  idea 
of  giving  the  shrine  into  the  care  of  each  class  for  one  week 
during  the  month  has  proven  a  splendid  one,  the  competi¬ 
tion  serving  greatly  to  make  the  shrine  appear,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  respective  classes,  more  beautiful  each  week. 

“farewell  Within  three  weeks,  the  anxious  Seniors 
to  thee”  will  have  aifixed  their  long-sought  degree  to 
their  legal  appellations.  The  Commencement 
speakers  have  been  chosen ;  the  result  of  a  lively  competition 
being  the  choice  of  Joseph  A.  Comber,  president  of  the  class, 
and  Joseph  G.  Crane  as  Commencement  Day  Orators,  and  of 
Owen  A.  Gallagher  as  Class  Day  Speaker. 

The  binder  is  now  putting  the  last  touches  to  the  result 
of  months  of  Tom  £00168’  staff’s  hard  work.  As  a  final  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  proximity  of  the  final  days,  a  tentative  schedule 
for  Commencement  Week  has  been  drawn  up.  The  prob¬ 
able  program  is  as  follows: 

Friday,  June  15 — College  Play,  “The  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice,”  on  Alumni  field. 

Saturday,  June  16 — College  vs.  Alumni  ball  game  at 
Alumni  Field.  Reception  to  Alumni  players  in  evening. 

Sunday,  June  17 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Monday,  June  18 — Boston  College  vs.  Holy  Cross  at 
Alumni  Field. 

Tuesday,  June  19 — Class  Day  at  University  Heights. 

Wednesday,  June  20 — Commencement  exercises  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights.  Class  banquet  in  evening  on  Alumni  Field. 

Thursday,  June  21 — Class  Outing. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Alumni 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  response  of  the  Alumni  to  our  last  invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  the  ball  games  at  the  Heights  was  quite  enthusiastic. 
Every  day  we  notice  more  of  the  Alumni  cheering  madly 
from  the  grandstands. 

Such  support  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  student  body 
and  especially  by  the  team.  For  the  benefit  of  those  few 
men  who  may  not  have  chanced  to  read  the  recent  invita¬ 
tion  we  extend  it  once  again  and  most  cordially. 

Once  more  then.  The  field  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
team  is  in  still  better  condition.  You  need  the  air.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  you  should  take  a 
Lake  Street  car  from  Park  Street.  If  you  arrive  safely,  a 
short  walk  up  the  hill  in  the  invigorating  Chestnut  Hill  air 
will  brace  up  your  shattered  nerves.  Then  a  smoke  and  a 
“good”  game  of  ball,  one  that  you  have  vital  interest  in,  not 
an  ordinary  league  game.  Come  one,  come  all.  Welcome  to 
the  Heights. 

The  officials  of  the  Marquette  Debating  Society  are  most 
desirous  of  securing  information  concerning  the  prize  de¬ 
bates  of  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908  and  1909.  The 
records  for  these  years  are  “lost,  strayed  or  stolen,”  and 
constitute  an  annoying  break  in  the  otherwise  perfect 
records  of  the  Society.  Will  any  one  of  the  Alumni  who  has 
any  knowledge  concerning  the  records  of  these  years  please 
report  the  same  to  us?  The  principal  facts  desired  are,  (1) 
Who  won  the  prize  debate  for  each  of  the  years  from  1905 
to  1909  inclusive?  (2)  Who  were  the  men  who  competed? 
(3)  Were  there  any  years  during  which  the  prize  debate 
was  not  held?  (4)  If  so,  why  not?  (5)  Who  donated  the 
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medals?  Also  any  other  information  about  the  prize  de¬ 
bates  or  about  the  Society’s  activities  during  these  years 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  officers  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  Marquette  Prize  Debate 
winners  from  the  founding  of  the  Society  to  the  present  day 
is  desired. 


PERSONALS 

’16  Joe  McHugh  continues  teaching  at  B.  C.  H.  Special 
Latin  Course.  Not  that  we  marvel  at  it,  but  just  to  re¬ 
mind  his  friends  not  to  forget  where  he  is  located.  Tom 
Fitzgerald  is  at  the  same  school. 

’17  One  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  Class  of  ’17  is  George 
Holland ;  progressive,  energetic,  ambitious  and  success¬ 
ful.  However,  as  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  column  to 
render  eulogies  on  the  loyal  sons  of  Alma  Mater,  we  shall 
restrain  the  primal  inclination  and  limit  our  remarks  to 
George’s  latest  deeds.  George  has  now  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  new  Fine  Arts  Theatre  in  Boston,  and 
will  open  the  season  on  next  Labor  Day.  He  has  two  com¬ 
panies,  one  for  drama  and  another  for  comedy. 

’18  The  renowned  Professor  Ossenwald  of  B.  C.  High 
fame  recently  appeared  in  full  spring  regalia  to  attend 
one  of  the  baseball  games.  George  is  now  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Math  at  Rindge  Tech.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  all  things  B.  C.  and  is  a  well  known  figure  to  most 
of  the  underclass  men  who  studied  under  his  direction  at 
B.  C.  H. 

’20  Joe  Morris  is  with  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  Joe  is  “making  good”  with  a  ven- 
gance. 

We  hear  that  Ed  Finnigan  recently  put  a  very  successful 
and  original  play  on  in  Medford.  The  play  was  called  “The 
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Prodigal  Son,”  and  two  performances  were  given.  Great 
praise  was  bestowed  upon  Eddie  for  his  fine  work. 

’22  Jack  Toomey  is  teaching  school  in  Cambridge.  Just 
where  and  what  we  could  not  learn. 

Len  Dolan  is  with  Filene’s  Foreign  Buying  Department, 
having  left  the  wool  business.  “Dinger”  makes  as  ‘  good 
time”  in  business  as  he  did  on  the  track  while  at  B.  C. 

We  hear  that  Jim  Connolly  is  now  listed  among  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Agents  for  the  enforcement  of  Prohibition.  Jim  swears 
that  he  will  stop  this  illegal  traffic  if  he  has  to  drink  all  the 
“confiscated  cases”  himself. 


V.  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


Atljlrtira 

BASEBALL 

Boston  College  3 — Providence  College  0 

The  Boston  College  heavy  hitters  were  held  to  the  lowest 
score  to  date  by  the  pitching  of  Triggs  of  the  visitors.  The 
Eagles  opened  by  scoring  a  tally  in  the  first  and  second  in¬ 
nings  and  later  counted  in  the  fourth.  Jim  Kelley  did  splen¬ 
didly  in  the  box,  holding  the  Providence  team  to  five  hits  and 
fanning  12. 

Boston  College  11 — Rensselaer  Polytechnic  4 

Three  home  runs  aided  materially  in  the  large  score 
against  Rensselaer.  Wilson,  Whalen,  and  Frank  Sullivan 
were  the  donors.  Carroll,  making  his  debut  in  college  base¬ 
ball,  gave  evidence  of  considerable  promise,  holding  the  visi¬ 
tors  to  five  hits  and  fanning  six. 

The  jinx  remained  camped  in  the  path  of  Syracuse  and 
for  the  second  time  our  scheduled  game  had  to  be  cancelled 
owing  to  rain. 

Boston  College  9 — Villa  Nova  2 

Although  Villa  Nova  was  expected  to  provide  keen  com¬ 
petition,  judging  by  our  previous  encounter,  yet  the  Eagle 
batsmen  smothered  the  Pennsylvania  team  under  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  9  runs.  On  the  other  hand  Steve  Patten  was  in 
very  fine  fettle  and  held  the  visitors  scoreless  until  the  last 
inning  with  two  out.  Then  he  seemingly  eased  up,  for 
O’Donnell,  pinch  hitting  for  Mascardi,  poled  out  a  home  run, 
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and  Jacobs,  after  singling,  scored  on  Meader’s  double.  Sonny 
Foley,  however,  cut  the  rally  short  when  he  threw  the  next 
man  out  at  first.  Gus  Whalen  led  at  bat  for  Boston  College, 
connecting  for  three  safe  hits  out  of  four  tries. 

Boston  College  14 — Middlebury  5 

The  heavy  hitting  that  has  characterized  all  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  victories  this  season  marked  the  defeat  of  Middlebury. 
Practically  every  inning  showed  a  score  for  the  Eagles, 
while  the  visitors  piled  up  all  their  tallies  in  the  fifth 
chukker.  Harry  Mullowney  showed  improvement  over  his 
former  starts,  and  with  the  advent  of  real  warm  weather 
should  readily  round  into  his  regular  form. 

Boston  College  13 — Seton  Hall  1 

The  defeat  of  Seton  Hall  marked  the  12th  straight  victory 
of  Boston  College.  At  least  the  game  served  to  give  Coach 
Henrickson  some  assurance  as  regards  the  third  base  posi¬ 
tion.  Cronin  was  reinserted  into  the  lineup  and  played  the 
position  with  a  fair  amount  of  proficiency,  while  his  hitting 
was  of  a  high  class,  including  two  triples..  Vargus  again 
proved  his  consistency  on  the  mound,  allowing  but  two  hits 

and  passing  no  one. 

Boston  College  13 — Yale  4 

That  the  Boston  College  slugging  of  previous  games  was 
not  of  a  “flukey”  nature  was  demonstrated  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Boston  batsmen  continued  to  “sock  the  apple” 
at  New  Haven.  Yale  used  Pond  and  Hickey  in  an  effort  to 
quell  the  raging  Eagle,  but  to  no  avail.  With  the  exception 
of  Comerford — who  by  way  of  preface  had  hit  safely  in 
every  previous  game — every  Boston  batter  hit  safely.  More¬ 
over,  Whalen  drove  out  a  triple  and  two  singles  out  of  .  as 
many  chances,  and  Ed  Phillips  also  connected  for  three  hits, 
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one  going  for  a  circuit  clout.  Diminutive  Jim  Kelley  gave  us 
to  wonder  why  he  has  not  been  used  more  in  previous  years. 
He  held  Old  Eli  to  five  hits  and  refused  to  pass  a  man.  A 
“fair”  performance,  we’ll  say! 

Boston  College  vs.  Crescent  A.  C. 

In  a  series  of  games  with  the  New  York  club,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  added  two  more  victories  to  its  already  lengthy  string. 
Mullowney,  pitching  the  first  game,  handed  the  Crescents 
a  7  to  3  licking.  Vargus  followed  this  feat  the  next  day  by 
blanking  the  Clubmen  4  to  0.  The  feature  of  the  series  was 
Frank  Wilson’s  hitting.  Continuing  on  his  hitting  rampage 
he  collected  seven  hits  out  of  nine  attempts. 

TRACK 

Boston  College  78% — Holy  Cross  47% 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many  years,  Boston  College 
triumphed  over  her  traditional  rival  in  the  annual  dual  meet 
held  at  Worcester.  The  surprise  of  the  meet  was  the  defeat 
of  J.  P.  Sullivan  in  the  220-yard  hurdles  by  Madden  of 
Holy  Cross,  a  comparatively  newcomer  to  this  event. 

The  following  is  the  summary : 

100-yards — Won  by  Forrest,  B.  C.;  J.  J.  Sullivan,  B.  C., 
2d ;  Fitzsimmons,  H.  C.,  3d. 

220-yards — Won  by  Tierney,  H.  C. ;  J.  P.  Sullivan,  B.  C., 
2d ;  Fitzsimmons,  H.  C.,  3d. 

440-yards — Won  by  Tierney,  H.  C. ;  Dillon,  B.  C.,  2d;  F. 
Kelly,  B.  C.,  3d. 

880-yards — Won  by  Mahoney,  B.  C. ;  Cavanaugh,  B.  C., 
2d;  O’Connor,  B.  C.,  3d. 

1- mile — Won  by  Cavanaugh,  B.  C. ;  Mahoney,  B.  C.,  2d; 
Kickham,  H.  C.,  3d. 

2- miles — Won  by  Lermond,  B.  C. ;  Brown,  B.  C.,  2d; 
Murphy,  B.  C.,  3d. 

120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Mullen,  B.  C. ;  Merrick,  B.  C.r 
2d;  P.  Murphy,  B.  C.,  3d. 
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220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Madden,  H.  C. ;  J.  P.  Sullivan, 
B.  C.,  2d;  Merrick,  B.  C.,  3d. 

Broad  jump— Won  by  Ducharme,  H.  C.;  Nolan,  B.  C.,  2d; 
Walsh,  B.  C.,  and  Connor,  H.  C.,  tied  for  third. 

High  jump — Won  by  Flahive,  B.  C.;  Mullen,  B.  C.,  and  J. 

Flahive,  B.  C.,  tied  for  second. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  Killelea,  B.  C. ;  Walsh,  H.  C.,  2d. 

Shot  put — Won  by  Fitzgerald,  H.  C. ;  Woodley,  B.  C.,  2d; 

Sweeney,  H.  C.,  3d. 

Hammer  throw — Won  by  Dohig,  H.  C. ;  McManus,  B.  C., 
2d ;  Mulhern,  B.  C.,  3d. 

Discus — Won  by  Fitzgerald,  H.  C. ;  Dohig,  H.  C.,  2d, 
Leary,  H.  C.,  3d. 

Eastern  Intercollegiates 

Boston  College  captured  the  meet  at  Springfield,  for  the 
fourth  successive  year.  Although  minus  the  services  of 
Welch,  due  to  his  injury,  they  piled  up  46  points,  and  these 
were  more  than  enough  to  give  them  precedence  over 
Springfield,  which  followed  with  32  points. 

In  the  first  event,  the  100-yard  dash,  B.  C.  placed  a  man; 
Arthur  Forrest  ran  fourth.  Bob  Merrick  led  John  Murphy 
over  the  high  hurdles,  and  Johnny  Mullen  ran  fourth,  but 
was  disqualified.  He  later  gained  points,  however,  when  he 
placed  second  in  the  high  jump  to  tie  Clarence  Flahive.  Jim 
Flahive  won  this  event  with  a  leap  of  5  ft.  8  in.  Pat  Mahoney 
proved  his  class  by  capturing  the  880,  and  Tom  Cavanaugh 
was  never  headed  in  the  mile.  J.  P.  Sullivan  won  a  close 
race  in  the  220-yard  hurdles,  and  Bob  Merrick  placed  third. 
Other  point  winners  were  Frank  Kelley,  4th  in  the  220-yard 
dash ;  G.  C.  O’Connor,  4th  in  the  half  mile ;  and  George  Ler- 
mond,  who  placed  2d  in  the  2-mile,  after  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  duels  of  the  day,  with  Jacoby,  Connecticut  Aggies. 

In  the  field  events,  Mulhern  placed  second  in  the  hammer ; 
Tom  Walsh,  fourth  in  the  discus,  and  Capt.  Bill  Nolan,  third 
in  the  broad  jump. 
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TENNIS 

Exeter  Academy  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  matches 
played  at  the  prep  school.  Due  to  lack  of  practice  facilities, 
the  B.  C.  men  were  not  in  the  best  of  form.  However,  the 
doubles  team  of  Capt.  McDonald  and  Barry,  extended  the 
Exeter  pair,  O’Brien  and  Verril,  to  win  4-6,  6-4,  7-5. 

Boston  College  2 — Boston  University  4 

Despite  the  loss  of  several  of  the  ranking  players,  B.  C. 
was  able  to  take  two  of  the  six  matches  played.  Capt.  Mc¬ 
Donald  played  an  exceptional  game  to  beat  the  opposing 
Capt.  Bachman  4-6, 14-12,  6-4.  Again  in  the  doubles,  paired 
with  Mahoney,  he  defeated  the  B.  U.  pair. 

Manager  R.  E.  McLaughlin  has  been  assured  of  dates  for 
next  year  which  he  was  late  in  arranging  this  season.  Al¬ 
ready  he  is  endeavoring  to  have  tennis  recognized  as  a  minor 
sport  as  at  our  sister  college,  Holy  Cross,  where  it  has  en¬ 
joyed  such  popularity  and  glory;  and  to  that  end  he  will  put 
it  before  the  Student  A.  A.,  and  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1925,  he  will  be  strongly  supported,  inasmuch  as  the 
Sophomore  unit  has  been  proposing  such  a  project  the  past 
year. 


NOTES 

The  loss  of  Louis  Welch  was  a  severe  blow  to  Coach 
Ryder’s  track  squad.  On  the  eve  of  the  big  meet  of  the  year 
a  pulled  tendon  deprived  the  college  of  many  points,  inas¬ 
much  as  Louis  is  considered  a  sure  point  winner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Student  A.  A.  will  see  fit  to  award 
letters  for  the  Holy  Cross  meet.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  will 
mean  that  only  five  more  men  than  placed  in  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiates  will  receive  the  coveted  “B.”  And  cer¬ 
tainly  if  we  desire  to  bring  out  the  strongest  competition  be- 
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tween  these  old  rivals  the  surest  way  is  to  make  it  a  letter 
meet,  as  are  the  meets  between  all  colleges  and  their  fore¬ 
most  rival.  Coach  Ryder,  who  is  responsible  for  the  great 
victories  over  Holy  Cross  is  strongly  in  favor  of  giving  let¬ 
ters  to  place  winners,  and  his  “say-so”  should  be  sufficient. 
If  the  trackmen  who  work  the  year  round  are  not  deserving 
of  the  letter,  as  are  the  men  in  other  branches  of  sport, 
then  we  would  like  to  know  the  reason  why.  To  expect  any¬ 
one  at  all  to  attach  any  signification  to  this  annual  dual 
meet,  we  ourselves  ought  to  do  so.  And  the  only  means  we 
have  of  really  attaching  signification  to  the  meet  is  by 
awarding  letters. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 


There’s  more  style  in  the  1923  suits — more  value ,  too.  We 
have  them,  just  received  from  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx. 

Life,  color;  new,  clean,  trim  lines.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
good  things  you’ll  find  at  The  Continental — Boylston  at 
Washington,  or  Franklin  at  Washington. 


THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 

A  Separate  Store  in  a  Separate  Building 


You  may  view  here— -at  the 
store  for  men- --all  at  one  time, 
all  under  one  roof,  all  that  is 
fashionable  for  men  and 
young  men. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

WASHINGTON  STREET  AT  SUMMER 


In  addition  to  our  Lighting  Fixture  equipment  for 
work  of  all  kinds,  including  homes  and  public 
v  buildings,  we  specialize  in  the  designing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  lighting  fixtures  for  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  work.  Suggestions  and  estimates  submitted 
without  any  obligation. 


Pettingell  -  Andrews  Company 

Pearl  Street  corner  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BALSAMS 

Dixville  Notch,  New  Hampshire 

Seven  Miles  From  Canadian  Border 

The  peer  of  White  Mountain  Resorts.  A  fireproof  hotel  without  equal 
for  picturesque  location — in  the  midst  of  majestic  hills  and  beautiful 
lakes  of  scenic  New  Hampshire.  Excellent  18-hole  golf  links.  Fishing 
and  all  outdoor  and  indoor  amusements. 

Exclusive  Clientele — Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed. 
Attractive  Rates.  Open  June  to  October. 

Also 

Garden  City  Hotel 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Clientele — Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed. 

Open  All  the  Year  With  an  a  la  Carte  Restaurant  for  Motorists.  Two 
18-hole  Golf  Links,  Free  to  Guests.  Frequent  Electric 
Trains  to  Penn  Station. 

J.  J.  LANNIN  COMPANY  -  Phone  Garden  City  700 


National  Bank 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  $1,500,000  Resources  Over  $22,000,000 

Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  Chairman  Daniel  C.  Mulloney,  President 

Main  Office : 

CORNER  WATER  AND  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS 

BOSTON 

BACK  BAY  BRANCH  EAST  BOSTON  BRANCH 

Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  St.  Maverick  Square 

SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH — Fish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 

Incorporated  1899 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  RECORD 

A  man’s  record  gives  him  his  place  in  the  community.  Men  measure 
him  by  what  he  has  been,  by  what  he  has  done  from  day  to  day.  Each 
day  he  builds  for  tomorrow.  What  he  does  today  either  adds  to  or  de¬ 
tracts  from  his  record.  To  grow  in  good  deeds  he  must  do  better  today 
than  he  did  yesterday,  do  better  tomorrow  than  he  does  today.  It  is 
with  newspapers  as  it  is  with  men. 

©ij?  Inetmt  iEimtmg  ©ranscript 

is  nearing  its  hundredth  birthday.  It  is  nearing  it  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  better  at  one  hundred  than  it  is  today  at  ninety-two.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  really  a  succession  of  lives,  a  succession  of  issues  that  are 
born  to  live  for  a  day.  The  part  of  it,  the  breath  of  life  of  it,  that  goes 
on  so  long  as  daily  issue  follows  daily  issue  is  its  spirit,  its  reputation. 

Modesty  is  as  becoming  in  newspapers  as  it  is  in  men.  What  the 
record  of  the  TRANSCRIPT  is,  what  it  is  as  a  readable  newspaper, 
giving  the  news  in  such  manner  that  it  may  respect  itself  and  win  the 
respect  of  decent,  self-respecting  people,  what  its  record  is  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  giving  reputable  advertisers  opportunity  to  advertise 
where  advertising  assures  profitable  returns,  its  readers  and  advertisers 
know,  and  it  has  today  more  readers  and  more  advertisers  than  it  ever 
had  before. 


EXCHANGE 

Trust  Company 


Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


AMES  BUILDING 

1  COURT  STREET  124  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Three  Generations 

of  Business  Men 


throughout  New  England  have  found  the  banking 
service  of  The  National  Shawmut  Bank  to  have 
been  a  factor  in  their  success. 

We  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  depositors, 

87  years  of  banking  experience,  and  the  support 
of  large  financial  resources  and  world-wide  con¬ 
nections. 

Visit  and  inspect  our  new  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

OF  BOSTON 

40  WATER  STREET  Opposite  the  Post  Office 


Law  Students 

THE  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Trains  students  in  principles 
of  the  law  and  the  technique 
of  the  profession  and  prepares 
them  for  active  practice  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  system  of 
law  prevails.  Course  for  L.L.B. 
requires  three  school  years. 

Beginning  in  the  Autumn  of 
1923,  one  year  in  college  will 
be  required  for  admission.  In 
1925,  the  requirement  will 

f>robably  be  two  years  in  col- 
ege. 

Special  Scholarships  $75  per 
year  to  college  graduates. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean 
11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 


Wright  &  Ditson 


ATHLETIC 

GOODS 


Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Keep  Posted  on  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

By  visiting  our  Book  Department 
every  week 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-29  Harrison  Are.  Extension 
Boston 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown 


J.  L  Hammett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 
JAMES  J.  GALLIVAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


Compliments  of 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Barristers  Hall 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Fine  Jewels 


Illustrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


—  USE  — 

WHITEING’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OP  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


44  PORTLAND  STREET 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Boston 


\ 

FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

F.  J.  CROSBY  -  Undertaker 

10  AND  12  WARREN  STREET 


A  complete  funeral  service,  attention  to  every  detail, 
liady  Assistant  Any  Where  Any  Time 


Phone,  Roxbury  176  -  177 


HATS 

MEN 


50  Years  on  Washington  Street 


Royal  Luxury,  Beaconfield  and  Stetson 

2  STORES  °o\mSH IN GTON  ST. 
311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  PHONE 

BEACH  2687 

Donovan  &  Sullivan 

New  York  Studios 

306  Fifth  Ave.  392  Fifth  Ave. 

Engraving  Co. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  class  of  1923  our  new  and 
Exclusive  Paris  Etchings 

LINE  AND  HALFTONE 

The  memory  of  a  face  soon  fades  ;  but 
in  after  years  a  commencement  photo¬ 
graph  always  recalls  many  pleasant 
memories. 

ENGRAVING 

THREE  AND  FOUR-COLOR 

( wa/mpCair)] 

PROCESS  PLATES 

^SBOSTON^^ 

164  TREMONT  STREET 

Telephone  Fort  Hill  2370 

Special  Rates  Extended  to  All 
Students  of  Boston  College 

235-237  CONGRESS  STREET 

Appointments  Made  by  Phone 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Beach  858  -  or  Beach  2687 

WENZ’S 

The  Superlative 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


“Khaki,”  “Vanilla,” 
“Columbia.”  “Coffee,”  “Lady 
Fingers,”  “Nutrio”  (Nutted) 
“Cadets,”  “Pastilles” 
“Acidulated  Cartridges” 
“Peachstones,”  “Tablettas” 


The  Cocoa  of  Cocoas 
“Gold  Label” 


Factory  and  Mail  Order  Dept. 
107  to  117  ARLINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON 
Telephone  Beach  5226 


Dress  Clothes 

FOR  HIRE 

Dress  Suits 
Tuxedo  Suits 
Prince  Alberts 
Black  Cutaway 
Bound  Edge  Cutaway 
Black  Sack  Suits 
Dress  Overcoats 
Dress  Shoes 
Silk  Hats 
Shirts 

Everything  the  Latest 

Read  &  White 

Dress  Clothes  Specialists 

111  Summer  St.  Boston 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 
Goods  House 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 


17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 


E.  L.  Grimes  Company 


PRINTERS 


348  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Under  Langham  Hotel 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 


CHAS.  J,  O’MALLEY 
president 

GLOBE  BUILDING 
244  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Student 

who  works 

Faithfully 

is  usually 

Rewarded 

with 

Success. 


Advertising  brings  success 
if  used  with  judgment  and 
persistency. 

Let  us  help  you  if  you  are 
interested. 


Compliments  of 

Farren-Curtis 

Press 


152  Purchase  Street 
BOSTON 
Phone  -  Main  3557 


John  C.  Paige  &  Co. 

Insurance 

65  Kilby  Street 
Boston 

fCUCPHONE  MAIN  5491 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
115  BROADWAY 


.  .  Read  .  . 

“AMERICA” 

The  National  Catholic  Weekly 


Young  Men's  Clothing 
For  Spring 

Public  Sales 

Splendid  Values  in  Beauti¬ 
ful  Overcoats  in  All 
Models  $35.00 

Others  at  from  $25  to  $50 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pairs 

U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 

5  V2  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U. 

S.  Government  shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  solid  leather,  color 
dark  tan,  bellows  tongue,  dirt  and 
waterproof.  The  actual  value  of  this 
shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tre¬ 
mendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to 
the  public  at  $2.25. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 

promptly  upon  request. 

Suits  in  All  Models 
$25.00  to  $40.00 

Distinctive  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 
for  all  occasions 

NATIONAL  BAY  STATE 

Edward  F.  P.  Burns  Co. 

125  SUMMER  STREET 

Second  Floor  Beach  3572 

SHOE  CO. 

296  Broadway 

New  York  N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and 
Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools 

B.  C.  is  Building  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Your  Earning 

Power 

and  Colleges 

62  and  64  ESSEX  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual 

Will  Safeguard  This  Earning 

Power 

Patronize  Oar 

Advertisers 

JOSEPH  F.  DEE,  ’17 

185  Devonshire  Street 

They  make  it  possible  to 

Boston  Mass. 

have  a  Stylus 

(ftomplittmtta  of  ©or  ffiauigrr  STncntia 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

506  Barristers  Hall 


JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 


JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 


THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

15  Congress  Street 


JOSEPH  F.  O'CONNELL 

53  State  Street 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 


JOHN  D.  DRUM 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 


DAVID  H.  FULTON 

10  Tremont  Street 


RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

60  State  Street 


FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

40  Court  Street 


JOHN  J.  O'HARE 

73  Tremont  Street 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


(EmnpUmenta  of  (Dur  SJatopr  3Fmnba 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

141  Milk  Street 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

6  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

78  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

48  Tremont  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Court  Street 

85  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

78  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

P.  N.  PETROCELLI 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Boston 

78  Tremont  Street 

(EnmpltttmttB  of  (@ur  mitral  Itetifco 


LAURENCE  A.  BROCK 

M.  D. 

DANIEL  E.  CHASE 

M.  D. 

212  Bunker  Hill  St.  Charlestown 

1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

DANIEL  P.  SMITH 

M.  D. 

BERNARD  T.  DALY 

M.  D. 

148  Broadway  Somerville 

320  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

CHARLES  E.  MONGAN 

M.  D. 

TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

M.  D. 

24  Central  St.  Somerville 

372  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

JOHN  P.  HERLIHY 

D.  M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  MAGUIRE 
M.  D. 

199  Marlboro  St.  Boston 

432  Medford  St.  Somerville 

WILLIAM  P.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

D.  M.  D. 

436  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

FRANCIS  J.  FITZPATRICK 
M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  STACK 

M.  D. 

2  Austin  Street  Somerville 

1315  River  St.  Hyde  Park 
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